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CHINESE RECORDER 


Historical Evidences of Christianity for China. 


Cuap. I. 
THE MATERIAL BENEFITS, 


1, Clothing; 2, Agriculture ; 3, Architecture and Art ; 4, Commerce. 
Ons of the highest officials in China not long asked—“ But what is the good 
of Christianity?” Having prepared a detailed reply in Chinese in six Chap- 
ters, shewing the Material, Zntellectwat, Political, Social, Moral and Spiritual benefits 
of Christianity, it has been thought that the many facts gathered together under 
these heads, if printed in English, might be useful to others in answering similar 
questions. Such being the origin of these Chapters is the excuse for many facts, well 
known to most people, beimg here reproduced. 
Bicuakp. 


TienTsix, December, 1889, 


THe 


HRISTIANITY, wherever it goes, brings material blessings — 


with it. Whatever country is lacking in Clothing, in Agricul- 
ture, in Architecture, in Art, in Industries and in Commerce is sure 
to be benefitted in all these departments by Christianity. 
1—Clothing.—Amongst uncivilized people some go without 
clothing, some paint their bodies, some tattoo themselves, whilst 
others have only a rag about their loins. This state of things is 
now mainly confined to hot countries and to the unchristianized 
parts of Africa and Polynesia. Wherever missionaries have gone 
they have taught these unclad people where they can get suitable 
cloth, or taught them to plant ‘cotton and to spin and weave mate- 
rial for themselves. All converts are clad in suitable clothing. 
Where there is an imperfect dress, an improvement is made upon it 
as in Japan. 
2— Agriculture.—The uncivilized live by fishing, by hunting or by 
grazing. The early missionaries in Britain, during the Tang dynasty 
(618-905), tanght the people how to make nets for better fishing. 
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During that time, too, the missionaries in Northern Europe, 
while they spent part of the time in teaching, spent part also in — 
cultivating the ground. They established monasteries on the banks 
of rivers or in the thick forests. They cut down the forests and 
planted orc , cleared the ground to rear cattle, ploughed the 
land and raised) harvests, so that a place which could not support 
a hundred comfortably before, was able to support thousands after- 
wards. The ignorant people saw this and learned from them, and 
instead of wandering in tents, as the Mongols do now, they long 
ago learned the value of agriculture, and have now ,become the 
great nations of Northern Europe, such as England, Germany, 
Denmark and Sweden. 

In America the U. 8S. Indians, under the care of the mission- 
aries, in nine years, between 1868 and 1877, increased the cultiva- 
tion of land from 54, 207 acres to 292,550 acres, that is, more than . 
five-fold. Their cattle increased in corresponding proportion. : 

In Asia the missionaries have introduced agricultural farms 
into India, as homes for many who lose caste by becoming Christ- 
jans. It was Carey the missionary who was the first to open a 
‘botanical garden in India. 

Into Africa the missionaries have also introduced agriculture 
and cattle. 

- In Polynesia Marsden the missionary intruduced cattle and 
corn for reproduction on the islands. Before that the islanders 
had no animal larger than a pig. 

This shews how the world is indebted to Christianity for pro- 
viding food for the body. 

3—Architecture and .Art.—The uncivilized live in caves, in 
tents and in rude huts. Wherever Christianity goes it changes this 
rude state and provides better shelter and greater comfort for men. 

In Europe monasteries were built by the early missionaries in 
the beginning of their work. Their architecture, as well as their 
agriculture, were copied by the people. Then the people, grateful 
_ for the good which they were taught, were ready to help their 
teachers. What these missionaries wanted was not better houses 
to live in, but better houses in which to worship God. Then arose 
throughout Europe those wonderful Gothic Churches, the beauty of 
which remains still unsurpassed in all the wealth and invention of 
modern days. 

Not only were the solid walls full of beauty ; the sculpture and 
the paintings with which they were further adorned remain to this 
day as models to copy, models unsurpassable in the perfection of 
workmanship. Leonardo de Vinei, Michael Angelo and Raphael, the 
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chief sculptors and painters of the Church, oa also in the opinion 
of many, the chief sculptors, painters and architects of the world. 

American buildings are mainly modelled after those in Europe. 
- The aborigines copied the simplest of these. In 1868 there were 
among the Indians 7,476 houses, under the direction of the mission- 
aries ; this number had grown in 1877 to 22,199. That was increas- 
ing three-fold i in nine years. 

_ In Asia, when the Serampore missionaries built their college 
in Calcutta for educating Hindoos, it was said to be the finest 
_ European building then on the continent. —_ 

_ In Africa the building of monasteries was begun in Egypt by 
Christians in the later Han dynasty (A. D. 25-264). At present 
everywhere in Africa—West, East, South and Central—wherever 
the missionary goes, he first builds a better house than the African 
hut. As the natives are ignorant the missionaries begin by doing 
everything themselves. But the natives soon learn how to make 
bricks, and saw timber, and build houses. They then made com- 
fortable, clean and beautiful little dwellings for themselves. In 
Kaffirland the blacks have built a Church, which cost Tls. 4,000, 
bearing the whole expense themselves. Many of these changes are 
within the last twenty-five years. 

In Polynesia when the missionary Williams, about eighty years 
ago, put up his house, the native chiefs at once thought it so 
superior to their own that they invited the missionaries from island 
to island to build them palaces instead of the huts they previously 
lived in. 

This shows how every continent is indebted to Christianity for 
good buildings. 

4—Industries.—Uncivilized people use stones and shells to 
make arrow-heads. Gradually they learn to smelt iron and copper 
ores, With iron and brass instruments they have tools to work 
various trades. With chemistry, and: physics, and mechanics come 
new manufactures and new industries. Wherever missionaries have 
gone they have, up to their knowledge, introduced these. 

In Europe, monasteries became numerous at an early date. 
These monasteries had different rules, but most followed those of 
Benedict. One leading rule of his was,that the walls of the mon- 
astery should enclose within them everything that was necessary 
for the material wants of the establishment. Besides a Church, a 
library, a school and a hospital for the religious, literary and social 
life. To do away with the necessity for the inmates going beyond its 


bounds, it should contain water, a mill, bake-houses, stables, cow-— 


houses, together with work-shops for all mechanical arts, “ for shoe- 
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makers, uiiiem, cutlers and grinders, trencher-makers, tanners, 
carriers, fullers, smiths and goldsmiths.” On the other side of the 
Church was the agricultural establishment, comprising the granary, 
threshing-floor, mills, malt-house, ox-sheds, goat-stables, piggeries, 
sheep-cotes, poultry-yard, duck and hen-house. 

The earlier monasteries were therefore more like little towns 
than mere colleges of learning. 

Nor did the teaching of industries exist in ancient times alone; py 
it is the same in the present century. 

In America we will single ont one man—William Dancan— 
now at work in Columbia on the coast of the Pacific. A thousand 
American Indians, who were before cannibgls and the terror of 
everybody, have gathered round him and livé in the greatest order. 
Besides a Church he has also school-house, shops, a sago mill, a 
smithy, a soap-manufactory, carpenters’ shops and other work-shops. 

In Asia, in the Han dynasty, Basil the Great, Bishop of 
Caesarea, not only taught religion, gave alms and healed the sick, 
but had a whole city of people learning all the arts of daily life, 
such as clearing forests, mowing stones, digging canals, planting 
trees and the like. 

We find that no proper survey of the Empire of China had 
been made until the Jesuits came. The Emperor Kang-hsi ap- 
pointed them to do itin 1708. In nine years they determined the ~ 
longitude and latitude of 508 places and constructed maps of the 
provinces, which are to this day the basis of the best for the whule 
empire. Even the cannon, by which the distant parts of the 
empire were subjugated in the present dynasty, were cast under the 
direction of the Jesuits. 

In India the first application of steam was made by the 
Serampore missionaries in their printing offices. 

In the Celebes, the people who fifty years ago were savage and 
naked cannibals, adorning their rude huts with human skulls, are 
now peaceful citizens in tidy houses surrounded by fruitful gardens, 
with all the industries involved, and all this through wae influence 
of Christian missionaries. 

In Africa it is common in all eo American, 
German and French—East, West, South and Central, to train the 
natives to some extent in the arts of brick-making, building, car- 
pentering, smith-work and agriculture. I will only give details of the 
most promising one—Lovedale, in the South-east—as its work is 
now carried on. It has taught the natives to build waggons, to be 
efficient carpenters and smiths, to print and bind books and to keep 
shops for their sale. It publishes 30,000 copies of newspapers 
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annually, maintains a Post Office, through which 10,000 letters are 
yearly forwarded, possesses telegraphs of its own construction, 
_ throngh which are sent about 2,100 messages annually. Its pupils 
are also taught. physics, chemistry and electricity, which will en- 
able them to invent new industries of their own. 

The Roman Catholic missions in Gaboon, West Africa, have 
also establishments where, in addition to their Churches, schools 
and hospitals and their extensive plantations and cattle-breeding 
farms, they have factories with machinery to treat the produce of 
the land, e.g., to press palm-oil. They also teach the natives to 
become shoe-makers, tailors, joiners, carpenters, smiths, engineers 
and even watch-makers. All missionary societies send out mechanics 
to teach the ordinary industries of civilizations. 

In Polynesia Williams not only built houses for the inhabit- 
ants, but also taught them to become carpenters and smiths and to 
make tools and furniture. It was he who taught them first how to 
build a ship, in which they could trade with distant islands. 

This gives ample proof how Christianity benefits the industries 
_ of nations. 

5—Commerce.—Uncivilized people have no roads, no great 
ships, no post or telegraph, no learning of foreign languages, no 
extensive trade at home or abroad. Wherever missionaries go they 
aid in facilitating communications by land and by sea to all parts of 
the world. 

Look first at Europe. The missionaries in Europe would not 
for a long time do anything directly to aid commerce, lest they should 
neglect their spiritual work. But indirectly they did the great- 
est possible service to commerce, actually laying the solid foundation 
on which commerce was to be built. This foundation was the 
pacification of Europe. Besides this the knowledge of the languages 
of various nations and the produce of various countries were carried 
wherever the Christian teachers went. The rulers were all local; 
with few exceptions they lived and died where they were born. 
But the missionaries raised up men from all lands ready to go #o all 
lands to preach the Gospel of Heaven. 

As soon as peace was established, even partially, and the 
knowledge of the produce of various countries came to be widely 


known, then instead of the old raids of the sea-king pirates, the 


Hanseatic League was formed for peaceful commerce. This lasted 
for many centuries until finally the nations became consolidated 
and free from feudal trammels. 


Some missionaries in the great Alps and on the borders of 


France opened roads through what were before impassable regions, 
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and trained great dogs—the St. Bernard—to find out and lead to the | 


monastery any stray travellers that might lose themselves in the 
snow. Some of these roads, traders found very helpful. 

In America Duncan has taught trade to the 800 Indians of 
Columbia. This trade has enabled them to earn enough in a few | 
years to build a Church costing Tls. 6,000, a house for the mission- 
ary, a school-house, about 100 neat dwellings and work-shops and 
factories, and to enable each grown up man to contribute Tls. 1.40, 
and each boy TI. 1 annually for benevolent purposes. 

In Asia the missionaries themselves do not engage in trade, 
but their countrymen, to whose lands in the West the Gospel has 


given peace and prosperity, have come for this purpose and have 


established international commerce, which never existed before. 
But missionaries constantly give information as to how ‘the trade 


can be made advantageous to the nations among whom they work. — 


All their public schools teach geography, which includes the com- 


merce of nations. The first chairman of the Chinese Navigation 
Company had been originally educated in a missionary school. 
The course of the great typhoons in China has been traced, so that — 
ships can be warned beforehand of the approaching storm. In this 
way many lives and immense property have been saved. This was 
the work of a missionary in Shanghai, Dechevrens. 

In Africa, among the Basutos, the Paris mission has taught the 
people not only to dress decently, to cultivate land, to make roads 
and streets and to establish a public post, but has also so developed 
trade in maize that it amounts to nearly Tis. 600,000 annually. 

In Polynesia the missionaries have developed trade to an 
enormous extent, considering the smallness of the islands. Before 
missionaries went there (about 60 years ago or less) there was no 
trade at all. Now 50 ships visit them annually. The imports of the 
Samoan Islands are Tis. 200,000, and the exports Tis. 400,000 
annually. For each missionary sent, there is an annual trade 
revenue of Tis. 20,000. 

The Sandwich Islands, mainly through the influence of mis- 
sionaries, have a great trade for so small an area. The exports are 
Tis. 2,450,000, and the imports Tls. 2,100,000 annually. | 

Thus we see that the material benefits of all kinds conferred by 
Christian missionaries in their fields is very great indeed. And it 
should be borne in mind that none of these benefits are sought for 
primarily by ithe missionaries for themselves. They are all for — 


others. 
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‘The Bible without Note or Comment in China. 
BY REV. F. H. JAMES. 

puma the year 1885 several letters appeared in the Recorder 

(vol. xvi. p.p. 221, 430) on this important subject, but 
excited no satisfactory discussion. I believe it is our duty as mis- 
sionaries to take this matter into serious consideration. Is the 
Bible without Note or Comment intelligible to the Chinese ? 
Judging from the past history and the present condition of this 
people, from the nature of the contents of the Bible and the 
meagre results apparent from its circulation here for so many 
years, have we any good reason to expect satisfactory results in 
the future ? 

Is the Bible intelligible to one in a thousand of the Chinese ? 
It is a strange book to Europeans and much more so to the people 
here. It comes from a distant land. Its allusions, history, parables, 
names and matter generally are all new to them. It contains 
wonderful stories, accompanied by no explanation. Or, if in some 
other part of the book there are passages throwing light on some 
of them and pointing out the lessons to be learned, the Chinaman 
has no idea of it, and if he had, he would not know where to look to 
find these helps.. Moreover, some of these stories are of such a 
character that without aid toward finding their moral bearing a 
man must inevitably form an unfavorable estimate, both of the 
book and those who circulate it. 

I remember how a native helper, who travelled with me, was 
disappointed when offering a tract to a tradesman he was met 
with—“ No; on no account would I take it; your books are un- 
clean.”’ In another district, where the Bible was circulated, some 
literary men copied out certain Scripture narrations and placarded 
them outside a missionary’s house, with the note, “ Here are some 
specimens of the doctrines tanght by foreigners in their books, &c., 
&c.” These cases are simply specimens, and it seems to me they 
are just what we might naturally expect. Has any really respect- 
able Chinaman, not taught or employed by a foreigner, ever been 


known to circulate a book or tract so liable to be misunderstood as 


the Bible without accompanying it with some explanation ? 

It is sometimes urged, “to the pure al/ things are pure,” and 
. after throwing all the fault of the misconception on the Chinese, 
the Bible agent seems to be satisfied. Is this absolute use of that 
passage correct or is it an abuse? Are a/l things pure to the pure 
mind? So far as I can understand it this quotation tells the other 
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way. Does it not seem a strange thing that men knowing the 
degraded and impure state of the Chinese should deliberately put 
stumbling blocks in their way? Why withhold the note or com- 
ment which would enable a man to understand the truth and then 
condemn the Romanist who withholds the Bible altogether? Why 
_ keep back the explanation that would compel even the debased to 
see that these narratives are intended to be stern warnings and not 
to furnish material attractive to the perverted taste of the unchaste ? 
That the misconception of the intent of these stories may spring in 
some cases from the fact that the Chinese (like some in other lands) 
do not possess pure natures, is all the more reason why we should 
not give them a book almost certain to be misunderstood and to do 
them injury instead of good. Taking into consideration the con- 
dition of the Chinese and the nature of the contents of the Bible 
there seems to be no reason’to expect the circulation of such a 
book without explanations to produce a beneficial effect. 

Not long ago I was conversing on this subject with one of the 
most eminent scholars and preachers in England. He fully agreed 
with this view and gave it as his decided conviction that it was 
unreasonable to expect good results from this work. The rare 
instances of benefit from it are carefully preserved and published. 
Just as we only hear of the few good effects of a certain order of 
preaching, while there may be good reason for believing that the 
numbers injured are a hundred times greater. And it must be 
remembered no one is watching to collect the cases of mischief done, 

or long before this the circulation of the Scriptares in China with- 
ont note or comment would have ceased. Yet to raise this question 
is to risk a shower of pious denunciations of wicked rationalism or 
unfounded accusations of sympathy with Rome in her Bible suppress- 
ion and Bible burning exploits of bygone days. If the methods of 
the Bible Societies need this sort of defence the case is sad indeed. 
Nothing could indicate more clearly how much a change is required. 
Those of us who disbelieve in the present methods most heartily 
wish to help the Chinese to obtain that knowledge of God “ which 
bringeth salvation” and all the highest blessings here and here- 
after. But we believe Professor Finney was right when he main- 
tained that we have no right to expect God’s blessing on pantionel 
methods. 

There are some passages in the Bible Societies’ aie of a 
most suggestive character. A case of benefit from reading the 
Bible is given in the Recorder for 1885, p. 62.’ “The mysteries 
of the first chapter of John’s Gospel puzzled him ; the colporteur, 
unable to fully explain matters _to him, led him to Monkden, where 
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he received the needed instruction, etc., etc.” The writer does not 
add that not one man in a thousand of those who receive the Scrip- 
tures have an opportunity to get this sorely needed instruction. 

Again in the American Bible Society’s Report for 1886, p. 20, 
-weread: “Our good friend urges that the Scriptures be printed 
with headings of chapters and marginal notes, so as to increase their 
usefulness, as the chances are, he thinks, so small of the heathen 
readers ever grasping a saving trath without such aids; while it is 
to our minds only an argument that others, whose special function 
it is, should follow up our work with all the needed aids.” But this 
is manifestly impossible even if the missionaries were increased a 
thousand fold. How can every recipient of a Testament be follow- 
ed home and taught its meaning ? 

An English missionary in Shan-si acknowledges a donation of 
Scriptures. He says they “often sell more tracts than Scriptures, 
not from any disregard to the Word of God, but simply because 
when a man is only prepared to buy ene book, we would rather sell 
him one easier to understand than a book of Scripture.” 

I have been informed that of late years it has been extremely 
difficult to dispose of a large number of Scriptures in China, although 
they are sold at an exceedingly cheap rate. I once met two 
native colporteurs, who were in a most desponding state, and I asked 
them the reason. They answered: “ We are in a fix; we are expect- 
ed to sell a large number of Scriptures, and we cannot do it.” How 
is that?” I asked. “Itisthis way. We go toa fair or market 
and offer our books to the people. One or two will purchase and 
begin to read them. Soon they find they cannot understand, and 
when this is told to the crowd we can sell no more.” I could give 
them no comfort, for I knew they were engaged in a work from 
which success could not reasonably be expected. The best and 
most intelligent Chinese Christians I have met share this belief. 

We are promised a discussion of this subject at the Confer- 
ence in May. Will it be thoroughly discussed, or like so many 
things in the late London Conference, be made simply an occasion 
for advertisement and appeal to the Christian public? If the mis- 


sionaries who have had experience of this work and have studied 
its results speak out plainly, I believe it will be found that a 


majority do not believe in the utility of circulating the _— with- 
out note or comment in China. 
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_ The Historic Episcopate as a Basis for Church Union in China. 


BY REV. GILBERT REID. 
I, | 
The Historic Episcopate substantiated. 
O* all the religions Christianity is preéminently and primarily 
| a religion of facts, and afterwards one of doctrine. ‘The truth 
that has won through all the ages the admiration and loyal service 
of mankind has not so much been the truth of speculation and dog- 
ma as the truth of history. History is the key-word to Christian 
doctrine, and so equally to the Christian ministry and the Christian 
Church. 

In examining the delicate question of the ministry and the 
Church our method will be historical rather than speculative, and 
our aim will be practical and pacific, viz., the organic union of the 
Church, and what to us is of vital import, the speedy evangelization 
of the Chinese Empire. Ideas that agitate to-day the progressive 
mind of our Christian countries, may be worthy of attention from a 
missionary standpoint, and perhaps thereby to some of these old — 
truths there may come an added light as a guide for the future. 

Organic union and the historic episcopate—these are linked 
together in our modern discussions. To consider aright the former 
we must first examine the latter. 

In Christendom at the present time the episcopate exists in a 
portion of the Protestant Churches, in the Latin Church and in 
eight Oriental Churches. It is as a system in overwhelming majo- 
rity, while less than four hundred years ago it was the only Church 
system in existence. Trace the line back for eighteen centuries, 
and throughout all this time, under varying conditions, the only 
Church system steadfastly maintained has been the episcopate ; while 
at the outset of this long period, at the close of the second century, 
it was in strong and growing power. Even if we should fail to find 
it before, it yet has the only worthy claim of all the ecclesiastical 
systems to be termed historic. 

As various questions of Biblical criticism, such as genuineness, 
authenticity and canonicity, depend on the testimony of the Fathers, 
‘80 we may equally rely on their testimony for the actual facts - 
concerning the organization of the early Church, though we are by 
no means bound to accept their personal opinions on this or any 
other question. Though the episcopacy of their day may afterwards 
have been modified and expanded, yet the existence of the principle 
f episcopacy is all that concerns us in the present discussio n. 
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The evidence at the close of the second century centres around 
three names, representing different sections of the Church. Tertul- 


lian of Carthage, about 200 A. D., clearly distinguishes between the 
bishop and presbyter, and demands that all heretical teaehers should - 


show that “their first bishop had for his ordainer and predecessor 
some one of the Apostles or of the apostolic men,” and he adds, 
“For in this way do the Apostolic Churches reckon their origin.” 
Clement of Alexandria, about 190 A. D., though dealing mainly with 
other questions, yet says, ‘‘the Apostle John, when he settled at 
Ephesus, went about the neighboring regions ordaining bishops.” 
Superior to these two is the testimony of Irenaeus, about 180 A. D. 
He was a disciple of Polycarp; was born and reared in Asia Minor; 
he taught in Rome and became bishop in Gaul. ‘“ We are,” he 
says, “in a position to reckon up those who were by the Apostles 
instituted bishops in the Churches and the successions of these men 
to our own times.” As Bishop Lightfoot in his exhaustive essay on 
“the Christian Ministry” has said, “ Episcopacy is so inseparably 
interwoven with all the traditions and beliefs of men like Irenaeus 
and Tertullian that they betray no knowledge of a time when it was 
not,’”’ and as Professor George Salmon has said, “ From the absence 
of opposing evidence this may be concluded with certainty, that 
there never had been any violent or abrupt change in the form of 
Church government.” | 

Worthy of being associated with this trio of eminent witnesses 
are three names of a still earlier period. Hegesippus, who died 
about the time Irenaeus wrote, and really is the father of Church 
history, gives a valuable testimony at the middle of the second 
century. As quoted by Eusebius, he mentions a visit to Corinth 
and having intercourse with Primus, the bishop of that Church, and 
later on a visit to Rome, when Anicetus was the bishop. He also 
states that he had prepared a list of the Roman bishops up to his 
own time, and that in the Church at Jerusalem James the bishop 
had been succeeded by Symeon the bishop, and in all these cases he 
evidently uses the term bishop only in the strict sense. 
_ Polycarp, who was martyred about 155 A. D., was a teacher 
_ of Irenaeus between 138 and 140 A. D.; was a personal friend 
of Ignatius and a disciple of the Apostle John; was born about 
69 A. D., near the close of the life of St. Paul, and wrote a letter 
about 115 A. D., to the Church at Philippi, in which he makes a 
noticeable distinction, ‘‘ Polycarp and the presbyters with him.” He 


likewise went to Rome to specially arrange with Anicetus the bishop 


concerning the Paschal controversy. On the one side Tertallian 
and Irenaeus, and on the other Ignatius, mention him as bishop of 
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Smyrna, and so the Church was accustomed to speak of him, If 
such were not the rightful appellation, it is presumable that such 
a devout Christian would have disclaimed it, and that in his letter to 
the Philippians he would have refrained from distinguishing himself 
_ from his presbyters. To quote again from Bishop Lightfoot, “ As 
Polycarp survived the middle of the second century, dying at a very 
advanced age, the possibility of error on this point seems to be 
excluded ; and indeed all historical evidence must be thrown aside 
as worthless, if testimony so strong can be disregarded.” 
_ The third name which we have selected is Ignatius, a bishop 
of Antioch, a martyr to the faith probably about 115 A. D., and 
who wrote during the beginning of the second century. The ge- 
nuineness of his Epistles, as contained in the shorter Greek recension, 
is now accepted by the great preponderance of scholars, and the 
great work of Bishop Lightfoot on Ignatius in 1885 may be regarded, 
in the language of Dr. Philip Schaff, “as a full and final settlement 
of the Ignatian problem.” A denial of their genuineness is stated 
by another Presbyterian, Professor Benjamin Warfield, ‘‘as unrea- 
sonable in the present state of the evidence.” In these letters he 
- makes mention of Polycarp as bishop at Smyrna and Onesimus as 
bishop at Ephesus, and also of “the bishops settled in the farthest 
parts of the world.” He exalts the dignity and authority of the 
bishop as superior to those of the presbyters and deacons, speaking 
of ‘‘the presbyters fitted to the bishop as the strings are to the 
harp.” In pleading for episcopacy it is not so much as something 
that is new, as something that is taken for granted, though needing 
a broader application. 

Moving backward a little further, we come to the close of the _ 
apostolic age, at the end of the first century. This period as afford- 
ing any direct evidence on this ecclesiastical problem, may well be 
called an “historical blank.” Using a figure suggested by Professor 
Salmon, this portion of Church history may be represented as a 
tunnel, dim and uncertain, while at either end there shines a good — 
and clear light, which by a true scientific process may be made to 
flash through the darkness of the tunnel, and so reveal one regular 
and unbroken course of ecclesiastical development. To understand 
this period aright it is necessary to make a few specifications :— 

_ First, the apostolate lasted until the close of the first century in 
the person of the Apostle John, and at least in Asia Minor he is the 
connecting link between the earlier Apostles and the subsequent 
bishops. 

Secondly, if in the writings of Ignatius, at the beginning of the 
second century, episcopacy is taken for granted, then reasonably it 
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must have existed for a few decades ae in fact before the 
death of the Apostle John. The first time we hear of a particular 
thing, is not necessarily the first time of its existence. 

Thirdly, there is substantial evidence from subsequent writers, 
as those already cited, that during this period, in certain places at 
least, there existed bishops as superior in certain respects from 
presbyters, and that some of these had been set apart by the Apostle 
John. However undefined as yet was the bishop’s office or however 
limited was the application of the episcopal principle, the episcopate 
during this period must still be regarded as historic. Dr. Hatch, in 
his Bampton Lectures, acknowledges that the recorded facts “ show 


that ina large majority of cases a bishop, presbyters and deacons — 


existed for every community,” and Professor Samuel M. Hopkins, a 
Presbyterian instructor, says, “ when the fact is once fairly appre- 
ciated that all the believers in a place, large or small, made up the 
Church of that place; and that for one Church (no matter whether 
consisting of one congregation or many) there must be but one 
bishop, the whole matter becomes perfectly plain.” 

Fourthly, the fact that certain Churches were lacking in the 
supervision of a higher order or office called bishops only proves that 
the episcopate as a distinct and regular form was not universal, and 
that the young and extending Church was not yet thoroughly 
equipped or fully organized, but was still in a state of transition. 
Twenty or thirty years in an organization is hardly sufficient to 
reach maturity. Even to-day certain persons, though believing in 
the episcopal system, may be so situated as for the time being to be 
without either episcopal or presbyterial oversight and yet this hardly 
tends to prove the absence of episcopacy as a fact of history. There 
was a time when the Episcopal Church of America was deprived 
of the immediate and local oversight of the bishops, but the Church 
‘ none the less was episcopal in theory and aspiration, and still main- 
tained a connection with the regular historic episcopate of the 


mother country. Though unable to show how widely the episcopal — 


principle extended at the close of the first century, we yet should not 
deny the predominance of the principle, still less its existence in toto. 

Fifthly, not only did it require time to organize the growing 
and persecuted Churches, scattered throughout Asia, Africa and 
Europe, and to ordain in the chief centres superintending bishops, 
but it also required time to establish a definite and harmonious 
terminology. If in the writings of the Apostles, the terms for 
bishop and presbyter, though different in origin and suggesting dif- 
ferent ideas, had yet been used interchangeably of the same persons, 
it can hardly be expected that in twenty or thirty years the term 
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‘bishop’ could everywhere have been elevated into a distinct usage 
with largely a new meaning. The Epistles of Barnabas and 
Clement of Rome, the Shepherd of Hermas, the Teaching of the 
_ Apostles, and the Books of the Canon, did not distinguish clearly 
between the terms ‘bishop’ and ‘presbyter,’ but we should not 
construe this into a proof that practically all bishops and presbyters 
had the same duties, power and authority. A precise term was not 

yet fully established, but the fact of a general oversight of, and 
superiority to, the presbyterate, seems from the evidence to have 
always existed somewhere in the Church. Clement of Rome in the 
Epistle to the Church at Corinth assumes the substantial identity of 
bishops and presbyters, and yet Irenaeus and other writers represent 
- him as a bishop at Rome in the later usage of that word. So 
Hermas makes mention of only presbyters in the Church at Rome, 
or of bishops in probably the same sense, and yet he represents 
Clement as having a special oversight in relation to foreign 
Churches. The struggle was not so much to gain recognition and 
authority for an order or rule in some respects superior to the body 
of presbyters, as in elevating and limiting the term episcopus to 
that order or rule. Every bishop, whatever the meaning included 
in it, may have been a presbyter, but not, as the commentator Hilary © 
afterwards said, every presbytery a bishop: “for he is bishop who 
is first among the presbyters.” So Jerome, also of the fourth 
century, while speaking of bishops and. presbyters in the Apostolic 
times as practically the same in kind, yet adds the “ gradually all 
the responsibility was deferred to a single person.” 

| Sixthly, the principle of episcopacy—the fact of an oversight 
superior to that of the presbyters, but not necessarily independent — 
thereof—should be carefully distinguished from all theories intended 
to explain the nature of that episcopacy, its origin and its growth. 
Of the particular theory there may ,be dispute, but of the general 
principle there may be abundant evidence. The theory of Rothe 
that a special council was called after the fall of Jerusalem to 
establish the regulations of the future episcopacy, is interesting, 
but not incontrovertible, and yet the very existence of such a 
theory, so elaborately wrought out by a non-episcopalian, indi- 
cates a substratum of truth requiring explanation. The theory 
advocated by Mosheim and Neander, Bishop Lightfoot and Dean © 
Stanley, Dr. Hatch, Professor Roswell D. Hitchcock and others, 
that “the episcopate was created out of the presbytery,” has 
much in. its favor, and gives forth a light to one side of the | 
question, but to complete the explanation and make clearer the pre- 


valence of episcopacy, another ‘circumstantial evidence’ should be 
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duly noted. The episcopal principle was not merely embodied in a 
particular member of the presbyterate, such as its senior, president 
or other prominent person, but also for a while and originally in men 
outside of the presbyterate, such as Apostles, prophets and teachers, 
a theory ably advocated in the ‘‘ Expositor ” by Professors Harnack, 
Sanday and Gore, and especially by the latter in a valuable work, 
“The Ministry of the Christian Church.” In the “Teaching of the 
Apostles,” which represents the transitional state of the last thirty 
years of the first century, the position of preéminence and general 
direction seems to be accorded this class of apostolic men, while at 
the same time concerning the local ministry—called bishops and 
deacons—it is said, “They, too, perform for you the service of the 
prophets and teachers, therefore neglect them not, for they are your 
honored ones together with the prophets and teachers.” So Clement 
of Rome lays special stress on the fact that the presbyters and 
deacons had been first set apart by the Apostles with the intent of 
a perpetual line of succession, and he also makes mention of others 
after the apostolic age not appointed by the Apostles, but by “ other 
men of distinction,” thus indicating a class in some sense superior 
to the presbyters and deacons, substantially the bishops of a later 
age. While the bishops of the primitive Church were elevated 
from the presbyterate—as all bishops were once presbyters—yet in 
principle, in unity, oversight and continuity, they were more 
naturally the successors of an apostolate, including not merely the 
original Twelve Apostles, but also their special delegates and those 
men known as prophets and teachers. If there was no connection 
whatever between bishops in the strict sense of the term and the 
Apostles, it seems unaccountable, as Dean Milman has shown in his 
“ History of Christianity ” that in the various scattered Churches 
there came to be a spontaneous, pacific and general “ submission to 
the authority of one religious chief magistrate.” Dr. Schaff, in the 
~ new edition of his “‘ History of the Christian Church,” fairly sums 
up the question: “The only satisfactory conclusion seems to be, 
that the episcopate proceeded, both in the descending and ascending 
scale, from the apostolate and the original presbyterate conjointly, 
as a contraction of the former and an expansion of the latter.” 
What now can we find in the apostolic or New Testament 
period? Must the episcopate cease to be historic, as soon as it 
draws nigh to Christ and the Apostles? Must the principle that has 
predominated in the Church for at least 1800 years be absent from 
the Church during the fifty or sixty years of her beginning P To 
answer these questions it seems to us only necessary to note the 
distinctions already drawn and to apply the principle, though not 
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the precise terminology, that has been shown to be historic through 


all these centuries. As Rev. Mr. Sadler in his ‘‘ Church Doctrine— 


Bible Truth” has said, ‘‘The dispute is from beginning to end a 
matter of things, not of words,” and if of things, we may add, the 
dispute is more than half settled at the outset. “Supposing,” as 
the same author says, “that in every case the name ‘bishop’ is 
synonymous with ‘elder,’ you still have the fact that these men are 
throughout the New Testament assumed to be under the control of 
the Apostle and of his vicar or delegate.” In the New Testament 
we find that local Churches with local duties and authority were 
organized, and so far there is illustrated an element of independency. 
Likewise it was the aim as soon as possible to establish in these local 
Churches a board of presbyters or elders, likewise at times called 
bishops, possessed of special duties and power, and so far there is 
illustrated the principle of presbyterianism. Beyond these two im- 
portant features there likewise existed a body of men, known as the 
apostolate, charged with the instruction, guidance, stimulus, or- 
ganization and supervision, of these various local Churches, and so 
far there is illustrated the principle of episcopacy. In the bishop of 
the New Testament wo find the essence of presbyterianism, not of 
episcopacy, but in the Apostles and prophets with their delegates 
and companions, we find certainly not presbyterianism or independ- 
ency, but episcopacy. As a matter of history there was at that 
time something more and higher than the power and office of the 


-presbyters and deacons, and to be true to history we must recognize — 


and appreciate it, if not in the letter at least in the spirit. Finding 
the episcopal principle to completion in one body of men, it is hardly 
reasonable to insist that such a body of men should always be called 
bishops, or that a body of bishops superior to presbyters should 
simultaneously and co-ordinately exist. If the essence existed at 
all, it is sufficient for our argument, and if it existed to perfection— 
as in the apostolate—then our argument is established beyond all 
contradiction. It is not that the apostleship has been a permanent 
institution, but that the episcopate has, it being only the continu- 
ation of particular elements originally belonging to the apostleship. 
** It is to be said,” says Professor Salmon, “that it does not appear 
from the New Testament that the presbyters were at any time the 


_ supreme authority in the Church ;” and as Dr. Richard Hooker has 


aptly expressed it, “‘In some things every presbyter, in some things 
only bishops, in some things neither the one or the other, are the 
Apostles’ successors.” | 

For these views a few proofs may be briefly stated. Whena 
successor to one of the Twelve was to be chosen, it was quoted, 
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“ His bishopric let another take.” Whatever the precise reference 
of such work, there may reasonably be implied, as the facts would 
guarantee, that oversight—episcopacy—was one function of the 
Twelve Apostles. Hence after the ascension of Christ it is record- 
ed, “Then the Twelve called the multitude of the disciples unto 
them and said, ‘We will give ourselves continually to prayer and 
to the ministry of the word.’” In fact the high authority of the 
chosen Twelve is probably no. cause of dispute, but is acknowledged 
by all. The references needed are concerning others outside the 
‘Twelve, but possessing like them a general ministry superior to that 
of the local presbyters. 

In the Chureh of Jerusalem mention is made of “the brethren,” 
of the “elders” and also of one superior to all and recognized by 
all, James the Lord’s brother. At the first general council held at 
‘Jerusalem, he it was who presided and gave his sentence along with 
the Apostles and Paul and Barnabas. In the decree, “the apostles 
and elders and brethren sent greeting;” James, Paul and Barnabas 
seemed to be classed among the ‘ Apostles” as distiuct from the 
- “elders” or presbyters. If we adopt the view now generally 
supported that this James was not one of the Twelve, then we 
have a bishop in the strict sense, and one who was thus called by 
Hegesippus and others in the following century. 

The Apostle to the Gentiles—also outside the Twelve—not only 
appointed worthy presbyters in every Church to exercise a local 
oversight, but he regarded that “the care of all the Churches” 
rested preéminently with himself, As his life drew near to a close, 
he realized the importance of his trust, and therefore addressed 
special instructions on the government of the Church to Timothy 
and Titus, and committed to them, at least for a time, a special 
authority in the Churches of Ephesus and Crete. ‘The instructions 


were addressed neither to the local Churches nor the loval pres- 


byters, but to particular persons higher than the presbyters and the 
direct representatives in this higher sense of the Apostle himself 
‘O Timothy,” he says, ‘‘ keep that which is committed to thy trust ; ” 
“lay hands suddenly on no man” ; “‘ against an elder receive not an 
accusation, but before two or three witnesses.” And to Titus he 
says, ‘For this cause left I thee in Crete, that thou shouldst set in 
order the things that are wanting and ordain elders in every city, 
as I had appointed thee.” ‘‘These things speak, and exhort, and 
rebuke with all authority.” In fact these men “ were delegated by 
St. Paul,” as Dr. Jacob says, “to perform for him what we might 
call episcopal functions in ordaining, superintending, reproving or 
encouraging the ministers of these Churches, as well as endeavoring 
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to promote the general well-being of the Ohristian communities 
there.” They, like the Apostles and their other companions, were 
mot of necessity to be permanently located as are the bishops of 
to-day, but this only illustrates the capacity of episcopacy for modi- 
fication. The essence of episcopacy is not the size of a diocese or the 
fact of a permanent residence, but merely the principle of a higher 
oversight and authority, and, as some would say, that principle 
deduced directly from the Apostles.. The commission of all the 
' companions of Paul “inhered not,” as Professor Warfield has said, 
** in any local organization, not even in the Church at large, but in 
the Apostle, and their centre of authority was wherever he was.” 
All this certainly looks more like an original episcopacythan de- 
ducing an episcopacy from merely a presbytery, evolved from above 
as well as from below. | 

Associated with the regular Apostles in the general ministry are 
also prophets and teachers, men who exercised much, if not more, 
of the same authority and supervision that bishops ultimately came 
to possess. The duties and power of these men were so important 
that two chapters in the Epistle to the Corinthians particularly 
relate to them. As Professor Gore has said, “the relation of pres- 
byter and deacons to the diocesan bishop was not fundamentally 
different from their earlier relation to the ‘ apostolic man’ or prophet, 
the Timothy or Titus, when he was present.” For reasons plain to 
God, if not to man, there were for a time men possessed of extra- 
ordinary gifts from the Holy Ghost, and while it was not essential 
that this extraordinary power should remain, it was essential to the 
edification of the Church that the real soul of this power should 
exist, at least in an ordinary degree. The word of wisdom and the 
word of knowledge, the gifts of healing and the gifts of tongues, 
have always been needed, though not necessarily granted in the 
same degree as in the earliest days. The presbyters, therefore, 
were to be men apt to teach, able by sound doctrine to exhort and 
convince, and were to be summoned to the bed side of the sick. 
And it also soon became necessary that, in addition to the local 
element, the element of general supervision, authority, guidance 
and instruction, as found to an extraordinary degree among the 
Apostles and prophets, should be carefully perpetuated, though 
in an ordinary degree, by passing first into the hands of the 
immediate delegates of the Apostles, and then in a few years into 
the hands of those who were called distinctively bishops. The 
extraordinary ceased and the ordinary began, but certain elements 
have always existed, and to many have seemed both wise, important 

and expedient. ; 
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Thus it is that the Church, and likewise the Christian ministry, 
is built “‘ upon the foundation of the apostles and prophets; Christ 
himself being the chief corner-stone.” In the early labors of these 
men there was given, so far as we know, no complete system of 
iron-clad rules to guide the Church of the future, but only certain 
essential principles, which were left to germinate amid the varied 
conditions of coming ages. One of these principles, undying through 
all these centuries, permeated with sound logic and a bread catho- 
licity, a scriptural vitality and the growing force of a veritable 
history, is the principle of episcopacy, one in its essence, but 
possessed of a commendable elasticity and capable of various modifi- 
cations. Indeed the episcopate in its essence has been historic for 
as long a period as the Christian Church, a worthy, though not the 
only, basis for organic union. 

(Te be continued.) 


Are Missions a Great Failure ? 
(Continued from p. 129.) 
7 eae seems especially to stir the wrath of Canon Taylor is 


that the society has missions in Egypt, Persia, Palestine and 
Arabia. In these countries he maintains that there are no heathen. 


In our March number (page 148) we dealt with this foolish state- 


ment, and, under the respectable authority of Gibbon, Archbishop 
Trench, Chaucer, Archdeacon Grant and others, showed that the 
term “heathen” has been constantly applied to Mohammedans. 
Canon Taylor, with Gibbon, may dispute the propriety of this term, 
but he cannot question the fact that, in the parlance of the best 
English authors, and those of other nations also, the term heathen 
is so used. Money ‘is net obtained under false pretences. It may 
suit Canon Taylor, in order to make out a case, to say that the 
term heathen does not include Mohammedans. [It does do so, and 
those who contribute missionary societies give their money, know- 
ing how and to whom, in measure and degree, it will be applied. As 
far as Egypt is concerned, we are much puzzled. No devoted 
laborers of the OC. M. S., that we are aware, are throwing away, or 
have thrown away, their precious lives in hopeless enterprizes there, 
or are driving about in pony-chaises in Cairo; unless it be Mr. 
Klein, the solitary missionary in that recently resumed mission after 
& suspension of it for thirty years, now a very aged man, and who 
ought to have one if he needs it. Again, in Arabia we know of no 
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missionary of the C. M. S., except Dr. Harpur, who has best there 
for about two years, and, after being compelled by illness to return 


- to England during that period, is again at his post. We venture to 


think that it is premature on’ the part of Canon Taylor to say that a 
mission is hopeless or futile because little or no result has been 
obtained by a strange missionary, who has hardly been in the 
country eighteen months, and has had a difficult language to acquire. 
The silly sneer, however, is not without its use, as it clearly indicates 
the animus of the scoffer. A similar remark applies to the comment 
on the mission in Persia, where there are results, although by no — 
means commensurate with what the fervid imagination of Canon 
Taylor conceives there ought to be. He may think it odd, but we | 
have more confidence in Dr. Bruce than in him as a competent 
judge of what mission work is and ought to be. If the furious 
fanaticism of the Canon’s Moslem friends were not so intense, results 
which have been obtained would assuredly have been far greater. 
We repeat the language of the report, quoting it more accurately 
than Canon Taylor does—‘‘ Mohammedanism holds baleful sway over 
some of the fairest portions of the Eastern hemisphere.” Islam, as 
a doctrine, does unquestionably shut the heart against the Gospel, 
but there is abundant testimony to the fact that it is not, the 
doctrine alone, but far more the furious bigotry and fanaticism of the 
Moslems which hinders its progress. Canon Taylor perfectly well 
knows that in England or America, Moslems are free to erect 
mosques, to open schools, to preach their creed, to circumcise any 
proselytes they can gain, while British or American law would shield 
them from violence or oppression. "Would he venture to say that 
anything corresponding-to this could take place in Constantinople, 
or Cairo, or Ispahan P 

The cost of missions, to which Canon Taylor contributes 
nothing, is a perpetually recurring trouble to him. It crops up at 


intervals through his article, confusing it not a little. He thinks 


it “curious that the most costly missions are frequently the least 
successful, while, on the other hand, those on which the smallest 
sums are spent show the best results.” Asan instance, he contrasts 
the expenditure on the Punjab and Tinnevelly missions. The 
ahswer is of the very simplest kind, but hardly what would answer 
his purpose. The Punjab is a new mission, with a large staff 
of Europeans, and, as a new mission, has fewer converts than 
Tinnevelly, which is an old one. From the latter, as the faith and 
intelligence of the converts has increased, much former expenditure 
has been diminished, and more self-supporting effort has reasonably 
been required from the native Christians. Canon Taylor is not 
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without a glimmering consciousness of this. He is aware that in 
some cases the native pastors are zealous and numerous, but where 
did they come from? There was a time when the Church in Tin- 
nevelly was what he calls “an exotic,” and there were many “ costly 


European missionaries,’”’ but in process of time, ‘ native laborers of 


the right sort” having been trained, the costly Huropeans are gra- 
dually being withdrawn, and the old mission is less costly. Is there 
anything in this which any rational person could fairly impeach ? 

| Two further points Canon Taylor dwells upon at some length— 
_ (1) the character of the native converts; (2) the competence of 
those who are seeking to convert them; in discussing which he 
remarks extensively upon other agencies which approve themselves 
more to him, and which he alleges in disparagement of the missions 
of his own Church. There is an old proverb that says, “ It is an ill 
- bird that fouls its own nest,” but this Canon Taylor does not seem 

to concern himself about. — 

A proper and full discussion of the points raised by Canon 
Taylor, and jauntily assumed as ruled questions, would occupy a 
series of articles like the present. All that we can do is, in a man- 
ner more superficial than we could wish, to demonstrate the futility 
of his bald and disjointed chat. According to his own fancy, he 
has demonstrated that missions should not be undertaken in Egypt, 


Persia, Palestine and Arabia, where the sacrosanct influence of 


Islam should be inviolable. He then proceeds to assert that in 
Africa and India the converts are few and bad, and native Christ- 
jan adherents are decreasing. Canon Taylor then proceeds to 
discuss the quality of the native converts in the missions. Now 
this is a subject upon which it is very easy for a candid friend of 
missions to say a number of unpleasant things. Common sense, 
however, if it had any fair play in such a matter, might reasonably 
conclude somewhat as follows:—It is clearly on record, even from 


Apostolic times, and in the case of converts made by the Apostles, © 


that mixed motives influenced many who joined themselves to the 
Christian Church. Ananias and Sapphira, Elymas, Demas, Alexan- 
der, Hymeneus, Philetus, brought discredit upon Christianity by 
their evil practices and foolish doctrines. Nay, whole masses of the 
converts were misled; the Galatians were bewitched, the Corinthian 
Church was full of excesses and the Churches of Asia Minor were 
denounced in fearful terms. But nevertheless that early Christianity 
was not all naught. It contained in it the germs of great trees which 
have overspread the world. It would indeed be an astonishing and 
unparalleled miracle if it were otherwise. The .old heathen poet 
was shrewd enough to know and to say,— 
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“ Quo seme! est imbuta recens servabit odorem 
Testa diu.” 


Pationce and forbearance have to be exercised in the 
Churches and sin, which should never be condoned, should be 
rightly estimated, remembering the condition from which the sin- 
ners have been and are being gradually extricated. If missionary 
periodicals and reports were to preserve silence about these painful 
excesses, critics like Canon Taylor would be loud in condemnation 
of their silence. When they put the evil, as well as the good, 
before the public, then: these critics ignore the good and fasten 
upon the evil, exclaiming, “ Did we not tell you so? see what these. 
native Christians are.” As the bee extracts honey from flowers, so 


such men manage to elicit gall and poison, and hold that they have 


scored. We say nothing about Christian charity, and make no 
appeal for silence on wrong that may be perceptible, but we ask for 
common fairness and the exercise of reasonable indulgence for poor 
creatares hardly dragged out of the slough of heathenism. We ask 


| that the good which we maintain without fear of contradiction can 


be found in them should have its place in the critic’s estimate, 
which by its very exaggeration of evil becomes tainted with suspi- 
cion of its correctness. Men of the type of Canon Taylor would say, 
You should be always dragging this evil into light. We leave the 
task to him and to his compeers. Nothing would be easier than to 
produce counter-statements, but what use would there be in such 
unprofitable jangle ? No sane missionary, no missionary committee, 
ever utters such folly as that its converts are virtually all angels, 
bot pats them forward as men compassed about with human infirm- 
ities, exposed from their antecedents to the most fearful spiritual 
trials from withont and from within, but when it can produce 
proofs of grace triumphing in them it rejoices in displaying to those 
who care to listen that God’s arm is not shortened that it cannot 
save, but that men even now can be and are conquerors through 
Jesus Christ, the same to-day as He was yesterday, and will be 
for ever. 

We will now proceed to comment « on the remarks of Mr. John- 
ston, whom Canon Taylor so delights in. More than once in his 
article Canon Taylor dwells on the importance of mission work 
being carried on by native agency. Mr. Johnston thinks that the 
idea was a good one, but that it has proved a failure. In this con- 
flict of opinion among outsiders, what are the friends of missions to 
do? Mr. Johnston prefers the most.sweeping accusations against 
the native teachers, but he has the sense to remark that time and 
patience are necessary before, as he phrases it, “clear appreciation 
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of morality, truth, gratitude and honor can penetrate the intellect 
and touch the instincts of” backward races. He adds that even 
when the bulk are firmly established in their new mode of life, 
“there will be an occasional disappointing reversion.” All this 
Canon Taylor does not refer to, still less does he notice that those 
who are willing to refer to the Reports of the Church Missionary 
Society will find all the evils rife in new missions, even cannibal- 
ism,* duly chronicled, with notice of native agents suspended or 
expelled. As Mr. Johnston does not specify his charges, supplying 
neither time, place nor date, it is not easy to say how far they are 
applicable to the agents of the Church Missionary Society, or to 
those over whom they have no sort of control. It is not easy to 
fight in the dark. In one of the cases he alleges, he adds the 
offender “ was expelled and afterwards, I believe, became a clerk 
in a trading station.” Emphatically do we assert that the Church 
Missionary Society has openly avowed its difficulties and called 
attention to them, with the direct object of eliciting special prayer 
for those who in the midst of divers and manifold temptations are 
struggling out of darkness into light. It would not have been hon- 
est if they had concealed them. We do not think it is fair or honest 
to conceal that they have avowed them. As Canon Taylor has 
cited Mr. Johnston into court as evidence, we will adduce the 
following passage from his article, as it deals with the ascetic 
question which the Canon thinks so indispensably necessary in the 
prosecution of successful missionary effort. It will be seen that the 
two critics are hopelessly at variance: — | 

Is it of no account, do you think, is it productive of no good effect in the present 
state of Africa, that certain of our fellow-countrymen—men and women 


possessed 
of at least an elementary education, and impelled by no greed of gain or unworthy 
motive—should voluntarily locate themselves in the wild parts of this undeveloped 


colonists or traders, that the missionary earns his chief right to our consideration 
and support, He constitutes himself informally the tribune of the weaker race, 
and though he may indiscretion, exaggeration 
and partiality, in his support of his dusky-skinned client’s claims, yet without doubt 
power, checking the rut proceedings of the 
pioneers of the white invaders. Indirectly, and almost unintentionally, 
terprize has widely increased the bounds of our knowledge and has 

i he means of conferring benefits on science, the value and extent of 
which iteelf was careless to appreciate and compate. Huge is the debt which 
philologiste owe to the labors of British missionaries in Africa! By evangelists of 
our own nationality nearly 200 African languages and dialects have been illustrated 
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quarter of the globe, and, by the very hat they live in @ Kuropean manner, a 
in a house of European -_ surrounded by European implements, products and pied | 
adornments, should open the eyes of the brutish savages to the existence of a higher 4 
state of culture, and prepare them for the approach of civilization? I am sure | 
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by grammars, dictionaries, vocabularies and translations of the Bible. Many of 
these tongues were On the point of extinction and have since become extinct, and we 
owe our knowledge of them solely to the missionaries’ intervention. Zoology, botany 
and anthropology and most of the other branches of scientific investigation have 
been enriched by the researches of missionaries, who have enjoyed unequalled oppor- 


tunities of collecting in new districts; while commerce and colonization have been so 


notoriously guided in their extension by the information derived from patriotic 

emissaries of Christianity that the negro potentate was scarcely unjust when he com. - 

plained that first came the missionary, then the merchant and then the man-of-war. 

¢ British Missions and Missionaries in East Africa,” Nineteenth Century, No. 129, 
ovember, 1887.) 

Mr. Johnston, so far as we gather from his article, holds the spirit- 


ual results achieved as of little or no moment. Perhaps they are 
not matters in which he is specially interested, but he can see 
many temporal blessings resulting’from missions. It is not easy to 
imagine that there should be complete failure in what is the mis- 
sionary’s chief aim, while in subordinate matters he is so great a 
success. Contrary testimony to Mr. Johnston’s on such points 
could be readily adduced from observers quite as competent, if not 
more competent, than himself. : 

From Mr. Johnston we pass on to Messrs. Hall and Bell. 
Canon Taylor has culled his statements from the Annual Letters of. 
the Missionaries, Part VI., for the year 1886-87, published for the 
information of the friends of the Society. We again remark that 
here also there is no disguise. The evil is as freely made known as 
the good. And what does the evil amount to? In the case of a 
small and secluded village, where there are eleven families, with a 
mud Church, a reader and a schoolmaster, Mr. Hall found drunken- 
ness prevalent. He suspended the schoolmaster, and as a tempo- 
rary measure kept on the reader. At another small village, where 
there were fifteen Christians, he dismissed the schoolmaster for 
not checking the drunkenness. In a third: village there was great 
trouble from a man who had been dismissed and excommunicated 
for gross misconduct. For eight months in the year these villages 
are inaccessible, or nearly so—outlying patches almost beyond reach. 
Mr. Hall explains the measures which he proposes, in addition to 
the exercise of discipline, for regenerating them, if possible. We 
submit to any impartial person whether such evils might not occur 
in outlying spots, even in Canon Taylor’s parish, and whether the 


Canon himself could do more to rectify them. Mr. Bell’s case is 


more ludicrous as an example of the failure of missions. It seems — 
sundry inguirers came to him in the course of the year. Mr. Bell 
was not satisfied with them and dismissed them. One called 
twice and promised to come when he had more leisure, but did 


not. Canon Taylor might think St. Paul a great failure, because. 


Felix treated the Apostle in the same way, and “ hoped that money 


_ should have been given him of Paul.” Canon Taylor may, in the 
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course of his life, have come across instances of religious impostors 
seeking to practise upon his credulity or that of his neighbours. Is 
it any marvel that heathen should try the same dodge upon mis- 
sionaries ? In Mr. Bell’s case they did not succeed. How does this 
help the case against missions? One further case remains—Canon 
Taylor quotes some saying of Mr. Squires. With diligent search 
we have been quite unable to track it out, but suppose it or some- 
thing like it can be found somewhere. So far as we can under- 
stand it, it seems to mean that the existence of non-Protestant 
Christians in Bombay is a hindrance to Christianity. If this is 
the real purport of it, we can fully understand it, although it is 
| past Canon Taylor’s camprehension. The fact is that Portuguese 
or Goa Christianity, which abounds in the Bombay Presidency, the 
result of the labors of Xavier and men far inferor to him, largely 
effected by fire and sword, and the ruthless dealings of the Inquisi- 
tion, has Jong been a byword and a disgrace. In moral or spiritual 
effects, although it has existed for three centuries, it has barely 
been above the: level ‘of surrounding heathenism. - Indeed it has 
been little more than an exchange of idolatries.. It has supplied 
cooks, ayahs, &c., in abundance, and Europeans employing them 
have formed their estimate of Christianity and of missions from. 
them. So long as there were no Protestant missions, Rome did 
not trouble itself seriously, although in justice it must be said that 
ineffectual attempts were made to counteract the most flagrant and 
abominable evils. If Canon Taylor knew what he was vaunting 
about, he would have stated that recently in Bombay Rome has 
been making tremendous efforts to resuscitate these fallen missions, 
which have never been more than nominal and ceremonial Christ- 
ianity, in order to counteract Protestant effort. Large sums of 
money are lavished on large establishments to this end. Mr. 
Squires’ statement may thus be explained without any straining, 
but as we cannot identify it we write under correction. Will the 
Canon pardon us if we submit a familiar illustration which has some 
bearing on his dealing with missions? Just at present we are 
taking up our potatoes. There is some disease among them. The 
diseased are separated from the sound, of which there is a good 
supply. It would be quite in keeping with Canon Taylor’s proceed- 
ings if we were lo lead’him to the diseased heaps after storing away 
the rest, and then expatiate to him on the folly of planting potatoes 
and furnishing him with evidence, that after time and energy had 
been bestowed on them, they were a great failure, and only fit to 


feed pigs with. 
| (To be concluded.) 
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Lessons from the Introduction of the Gospel into Europe.* 


BY DR, E. FABER, 


Introduction and Chapter I, Paul at Philippi, appeared in the Recorder, June and 
July, 1889. Chapter II, Paul at Thessalonica, and Chapter III, Paul at Beroea and 
to the Seashore, are ready in manuscript. Chapter V, will treat of Paul at Corinth, 


and Chapter VI, of Pan! at Rome. | 
IV.—Paul at Athens. 


4 4 —Some friends accompanied Paul from Beroea as far as 
| e« Athens (xvii. 15.) Silas and Timothy had remained at 
Beroea, but Paul sent them word by the returning friends that they 
should come to him with all speed. Paul thus waited for them at: 
Athens (verse 16.) Another statement is given by Paul himself in 
1 Thess. iii. 1. His anxiety for the Christians at Thessalonica was 
so great that he thought it good to be left behind at Athens alone 
and sent Timothy to Thessalonica. Timothy then returned to Paul 
at Corinth and brought him glad tidings. This joining at Corinth is 
confirmed by Acts xviii. 5, “ but when Silas and Timothy came down 
from Macedonia,” etc., the two then returned together. Paul does 
not say, that he sent Timothy from Athens ; he had probably given 
him the commission already at Beroea before he left that place. 
Paul’s:commandment at Athens meant they should not delay any 
longer, but come after him inimediately. If Timothy went to Thes- 
salonica immediately after Paul’s departure, he must have been 
about two weeks among the Christians at Thessalonica before Paul’s 
message could reach him. He then joined Silas, who had remained 
at Beroea, and the two went together to Corinth. The separation 
must have lasted several months. We do not know how long Paul 
- stayed at Athens, but he was already at Corinth for several weeks 
before his companions arrived. 
Paul felt lonely during the time! He considered the short 
separation from his Christian friends a great self-denial for his Thes- 
salonians’ sake. Still Paul was not altogether a strangér in Greece. 
He had received a Greek education, was familiar with the language 
and somewhat acquainted with Greek customs from early childhood. 
He found Jews wherever he went and could enter into conversation 
with them on the Old Testament and the hope of Israel. But his 
affectionate heart felt deeper wants of more intimate communion 
with persons filled with the same Christian spirit. How much 
more are feelings of this kind justifiable when a missionary is left 
alone among worshippers of idols in altogether unfamiliar surround- 


* Read before the Shanghai Missionary Association, March 4th,’ 1890. 
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ings. The missionary residing in China or travelling in the interior 
has moreover to suffer more or less from the superciliousness of the 
natives who treat him as of an inferior race ; others become trouble- 
some by their curiosity. It is sometimes not easy to keep quiet and 
gentle, and when the feelings are wounded to regain that peace of 
mind which is so important in doing the Lord’s work. All is 
easier when two or more fellow-laborers, bound together by the 
Spirit of Christ, can keep together. A few kind words may relieve 
the mind ; wise counsel, or even judicious interference, help out of 
difficulties; and prayer together, as well as meditation on God’s word 
will renew strength and cheerfulness. Alas! it is rare in modern 
life that true friends are found, and it seems more difficult for friends 
to keep together in the mission field. For a missionary it will be 
possible only under most exceptional circumstances to choose a 
friend and remain with him for several years. Fellow-laborers are 
not unfrequently yoked together not to advantage in one station. 
If all were perfect in grace when they enter the field, their different — 
characters would yield one to another through the harmony in’ 
Spirit. But old nature too often plays us a trick ; unsanctified 
tendencies, excellencies, commonly more than weaknesses, keep the 
hearts from union in Christian love. Earnest endeavors, however, 
made from both sides, may, with God’s help, lead to success. Paul, 
as we all know, remained a bachelor. His fellow-laborers were 
unmarried too. Among Protestant missionaries very few remain 
long in that state. Those that are married find in their families 
response to their affections. This is a great advantage, if not coun- 
terbalanced by other serious drawbacks. 

45.—‘ Paul’s spirit was provoked within him as he beheld the 
city full of idols’ (verse 16.) Paul, while waiting for his friends, 
walked about in the city leisurely and saw as the most striking 
feature everywhere statues of idols, altars of idols and worship of 
idols. Paul says nothing against the fine arts, nor does Christianity 
condemn beauty as such. There is beauty in everything divine, 
but not every beauty is divine, and even the most perfect earthly 
beauty is but an imperfect shadow of divine or heavenly beauty. 
Earthly beauty can only indicate a few aspects of divine beauty. 
Under the conditions of material forms, it is impossible to express 
even in the best stattie all the beauties of one human soul, nor can 
a masterhand portrait show all the mental qualities of one person. 
There is a still greater gulf between human work and divine ideas, 
not to speak of the Divine Being itself. What connection is there 
between a figure of stone, wood or metal and a god? There is none 
whatever. Man shapes his figure according to his own idea, and he 
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_ worships this his own idea prompted by his own desires. A figure 
’ becomes an idol by the worship paid to it. By performing such 
worship man not only desecrates what is divine, but he degrades - 
himself. Paul, filled with sound religious sentiment, could not but 
feel provoked in spirit at such sights. This is different from 
what we hear frequently recommended in modern days, that we 
should see even in idolatry manifestations of true religious life, 
which is only in a primitive state, or not enlightened enough, and 
needs some instruction to help it on. The Biblical view differs dia- 
metrically. Idolatry is regarded as sin, not as a sin among other 
sins, but as the sin ; it is rebellion, open enmity against God the most 
high, and as such the climax of estrangement from God. There are 
a few passages in the prophets and in the psalms, where idols are 
merely ridiculed as pieces of wood, etc. This is, however, only one 
scriptural view. The idols, as made by human hands, are really 
nothing else but some raw material, shaped into a form without life 
or any efficacy. But there is another side which Paul repeatedly 
points to, i.e., a relation to spirits of darkness. The human soul 
forms connections in the invisible world, either with God and His 
Holy Spirit by true religion, then the angels of light will be drawn 
near ; or the soul keeps communion with the Spirit of this world,§ 
when the powers of darkness will be attracted. Paul, therefore, 
is consistent in teaching what the heathen sacrifice is to demons. 
This is in full harmony even with the doctrines of heathen religions 
(see §50). Their gods are mostly spirits of nature; though the 
worshippers may still have a knowledge of one Supreme Being, they 
do, as a rule, not worship Him, as being too high and out of their 
reach. They feel especially dependent on subaltern gods, who pre- 
side over certain spheres of natural life. Worshipping the ruling . 
spirits of nature is still superior to worshipping departed spirits of 
men. In connection with this many kinds of superstitions are un- | 
avoidable, as providing the dead with all kinds of provisions, even 
human victims to serve them, masses and other superstitious rites 
for their repose, necromancy, sorcery by their supposed assistance, 
etc. People are also in constant fear of evils caused by the spirits, 
as they explain every remarkable natural phenomenon, especially 
great calamities, as caused by them. Idolatry is the root of the 
deep degradation of all nations devoted to it. 
Those scholars that have not lived among idolators can never 
| realize the depravity of manners and moral sentiment prevailing 
among them and the darkness hanging over their intellects. The 
| sentimental idea of discovering even in idolatry something true, 
| which should be acknowledged and taken as a basis to develop 
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from it higher truths, may be pleasing to scholars in their studies, 
but is useless in practical work among idolatrous people. The 
Word of God, both in the Old and in the New Testaments, has no 
other view of idolatry, but that it is sin against God. We cannot 
succeed in convincing idolators of this if we ourselves feel not the 
strongest conviction of its sin. We keep in the apostolic line by feel- 
ing provoked in spirit whenever we meet with idolatrous practices. 

46.—Paul reasoned (see §29) in the synagogue with the Jews 
and the devout persons (7.e., heathen that had already given up 
_ idolatry for the worship of God). As no intimation is given on what 
subject Paul reasoned we may conclude that it differed not material- 
ly from what he discussed at Thessalonica and what he proclaimed 
to the heathen he met with in the market place of Athens—Jesus 
and the resurrection (verse 18, comp. verse 3.) In verse 17 we 
have a distinct statement of Paul’s preaching in the open air and 
doing it every day. The ’ayopa, or market place, was, however, not 
a crowded street filled with sellers and buyers of all sorts of things, 
especially eatables, where seldom an open space can be found, and 
speaking cannot be done without causing an obstruction of the 
thoroughfare as it is the rule in China, but a large public place, 
where public business was transacted, and especially where speeches 
were delivered sometimes to large audiences. The people were 
accustomed to hear there all sorts of addresses and engage in 
disputes in any season of the year and any time of the day. It is 
remarkable that Paul did it every day, which proves that he had 
not succeeded in finding work in his trade as tent-maker. 

Paul spoke to those that met him, tapatvyyavery, that hap- 
pened to be there or arrive there. When preaching in the open air 
we cannot expect a settled audience, but a constant fluctuation of 
listeners. It is neither easy nor convenient to preach in a market 
place, especially among a crowd in China. Paul, however, sets 
an apostolic example for such a method to proclaim the gospel. 
I found it most satisfactory to do so by selling tracts of various 
_ kinds to the people by which opportunity is given to make short 
addresses now and then, also to answer questions or enter into a 
discussion. Reading a few passages of a tract with some explana- 
tion following is rarely without some good effect. But we have 
not to overlook that Paul continued this practice only till he met 
with opposition. Whether preaching in the streets should be con- 
tinued in places where the people already know that the Gospel is 
’ preached at certain chapels seems doubtful. Those of the heathen 
who care anything about preaching will attend at the public meet- 
ings in the preaching halls, and a quiet walk through the streets 
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now and then will remind others that a foreigner is present who 
preaches Jesus. To preach to people in the streets, that care 
nothing for the religion of foreigners, who perhaps ask questions 
merely to amuse themselves, is simply a waste of time and strength. 
There is, moreover, much slang and obscene language in the streets 
which we, in most cases, cannot comprehend, but may see the effects 
of it on the faces of the by-standers. To go on with a religious 
discourse under such circumstances would show a want of _ 
taste and judgment on the part of the preacher. 

'  47.—In Athens there were philosophical schools with many 
adherents among the educated classes. The most popular were the 
two kinds of which certain persons engaged in controversy with the 
apostle. The Stoics much resemble the Confucianists of China, and 
the Epicureans are represented philosophically by a sect of the 
Taoists, and practically by the large majority of opulent people in 
China. The two philosophical schools did not live on friendly terms 
one with the other, but they joined in attacking Christianity; they 
unitedly encountered Paul. From their own philosophical ground 
these two schools had no room for a saviour. Man’s own efforts are 
sufficient according to the Stoics. Do what is right, and the gods 
are at your service.. The gods have to submit to the perfect man, 
not the stoical man to any power outside or above him. But the 
Stoic subdued the sensual part of his nature and despised its gratifi- 
cation through the external world. Redemption means to a Stoic 
only liberation from the prison of the body ; he considers this body 
as the source of all evil, thus to get rid of it is the aim of life. We | 
can see at once that the doctrine of the resurrection of the body 
could not be well received by such people. They were unable to 
take hold of the deeper Christian meaning and applied only their 
ideas of this body to the body of resurrection. It is, of course, 
nonsense to expect this carnal body after its dissolution, and after 
its particles have been scattered in all directions, to’ come to life 
again exactly as it had been before. This is, however, not the 
biblical idea of resurrection, though it has become a theological 
dogma in some Churches. Paul explains the idea clearly enough. 
in his first letter to the Corinthians (chap. xv.); not the old body 
will rise, but a new one; not a carnal body, but a spiritual 
one ; not a mortal, but an immortal body. There is, however, a 
connection between the new body and the body in which we live 
now. In using this body during life-time for sin or in holiness 
we form a germ good or bad. This germ represents at death the 
result of a whole life. The vital principle is in it which will form 
the new body when it finds its proper conditions in the new order 
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of things after the end of this world. Body and soul will then 
be identical. For the present we keep the mere germ within us, 
but this germ becomes healthier and richer the more we sanctify 
the body. By bringing the body under the influence of the Holy 
Spirit we cherish and improve the germ of our resurrection 
body ; the more holiness the more glory hereafter. Where the 
Spirit rules, the body is more or less absorbed by the soul. In Christ 
this process was finished to perfection and thus his mortal body 
could be transformed without a perishing residue. When on the 
other hand man lives in sin, his soul is more and more absorbed by 
_ the material elements, and in its consummation nothing would be 
left of the germ of resurrection. But we know nothing of such an 
extreme. Seed is prepared by every individual, and in his seed all 
is deposited that a person has done, and even all thoughts, during 
the period of life in this body. At the day of resurrection the seed, 
or germ, will show its peculiarity. It will then develop in heavenly 
beauty or into something to the contrary, according to its own 
nature. This idea was one of the principal motives of Paul's 
Christian life; it is the key-note to much of his teaching, especially 
in regard to sanctification, of which we shall have to speak more 
in another paragraph. 

The doctrines of a saviour and of the resurrection must have 
been simply repulsive to the Epicureans, as they would not even 
recognize a moral law, and had no place for sin in their system. 
Man is to be guided by his pleasure, which is his happiness, 
and he will only deny himself in so far as he knows from ex- 
perience that full indulgence would involve him in something the 
reverse of happiness. The body and its pleasure are everything ; 
of an invisible world, a hereafter, nothing can be known ; agnos- 
ticism is the natural theology of Epicurean principles. There can. 
be no doubt that Stoics recognize more elements of truth and are 
theoretically nearer to the Gospel, but practically they may be 
more self-satisfied and consequently prouder than Epicureans. The 
latter may sooner or later find, from sad experience, that real 
happiness cannot be found in any sensual pleasures of this world. 
Our Lord found publicans and sinners more willing to enter the 
kingdom of God than, Pharisees and scribes,'with all the respectable 
classes of Judaea. | 

Paul followed willingly his opponents to the Areopagus, in order 
there to explain better the peculiarities of the new doctrine he 
preached. 

48.—In speaking on the Areopagus, Paul had before him edu- 
cated men of the most refined city of the world. He knew who they 
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were ; he must have known something of their different systems of 
philosophy, but he does not refer to any of it. Paul showed himself 
able and willing at other places to acknowledge what is good among 
heathen, but in addressing the Athenian philosophers he did not 
even allude to any excellency on their part and much less take the 
similarities between them and Christianity as his basis. He did 
not enter into any providential preparation of the Greek nation for 
the Gospel ; he might easily have found a dozen and more points. 
_ The sublime truth of their metaphysics in the teachings of Socrates - 
and writings of Plato, the depth of their great poets, the logical 
exactness of Aristotle and his school, the mathematical acumen of 
Euclid and Pythagoras, the research and artistic skill of their 
historians, the accomplished statesmanship of their politicians, the 
patriotism and fire of their orators, the heroism and _ strategical 
skill of their generals and soldiers, the inimitable beauty of their 
fine arts, their love of liberty, their veneration for mental and bodily | 
cultivation, their cheerfulness in life and calm resignation to death 
—all these and many other things could have been said in favor of 
and to please the audience. Paul, however, left all such considera- 
tions to Christian scholars a few centuries after his time; they had — 
more leisure to spend over beautiful thoughts than the apostle 
; on the Areopagus. Paul remained strictly on religious ground, 
and his line of argumentation was as direct and striking as possible. 
He ignored altogether Epicureans and Stoics and spoke to men, to 
men that showed religious wants. Such should ever be the leading 
principle in addressing heathen in China and everywhere. It is not. 
necessary always to begin with an unknown God; we may point to 
sacrifices, to temples, to casting the lot, i.e, asking the will of 
a deity, to prayer in any form, to processions and other religious 
ceremonies, to festivals and numerous other things and occurrences 
in every-day-life of the Chinese, by which religious feeling is man- 
ifested without being understood in its deeper meaning. This is the 
best method for speaking in public. In private we may also take a 
start from Chinese literature, but should be well enough versed in it | 
to be sure of success with literati. Though from debates on Chinese 
literature the general result will be that one defeated literati will 
not come again to you, such efforts may, nevertheless, leave some 
good seed in the minds of a few, whereas the majority will find 
other excuses and keep their own ground, for they, will believe the 
statements of their books, especially of classical writings, far more 
¢ than our most powerful arguments. An appeal, however, to the 
; religious feelings and to an awakened conscience, with its appre- 
iE hension of retribution, is rarely without some immediate effect. 
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It is a remarkable coincidence that Paul repeats in verse 23 
‘what therefore ye worship in ignorance, this set I forth unto you’ —the 
same idea our Lord expressed to the Samaritan woman (John iv. 22.), 
‘Ye worship that which ye know not; we worship that which we 
know.’ On this ground we may and should speak with confidence. 
The Chinese do not know what they worship, nor do they exactly 
know why they worship, except it be for private ends ; but what is 
the ultimate aim? We know of the peace of God, of the union of 
the soul with Christ and through Him with the Heavenly Father. 
Thus, in beginning at this point, all the riches and beauties of the 
Gospel are at our disposal, which we may dispense according to the 
capacity of our hearers, without the least apprehension of any 
serious objections. The result will be a personal attitude towards 
the Gospel, either yielding to it or rejecting it. It is my conviction 
from long.experience, that we should avoid any controversy on 
the classics, but we may take clear statements from the classics 
which point to something higher, and go straightway into revealed 
religion. Our aim is not to give the Chinese merely some better 
notions, but a new heart, not only to be better men, but to become 

children of God and coinheritors of eternal life. 
| 49.—That the questions put by the philosophers were not from 
deeper religious motives we are expressly told (verse 24.) ‘ Now all 
the Athenians and the strangers sojourning there spent their time 
in nothing else, but either to tell or to hear some new thing.’ This 
is very severe judgment on the Athenians, showing considerable 
degeneration in the time of 400 years. There was no more any 
interest in searching after truth ; people had become skeptical on one 
hand and superstitions on the other. The philosophers disbelieved 
the mythologies of their ancient religion, but their philosophical 
ideas, though in some respects purer and truer than the old dogmas, 
were too abstract and cold for the feelings of the people. Thus 
many turned away from religion, though still performing the cus- 
tomary religious rites, and sought and found gratification of their 
hearts’ desires in talking and amusing themselves with the gossip 
of the day. It is sad when people have no higher aspiration than 
to spend their leisure hours in shallow talk, thus trifling away their 
valuable time. Still even among Christians there is too much of it, 
also of some other amusements, which are not really recreation by- 
which soul and body are refreshed, receiving new vigor and cheer- 
fulness for spiritual work. We should not measure the amusements 
of the children of this world with our Christian standard. If they 
enjoy telling news, writing and reading newspapers, etc., it may keep 
them from indulgence in lower passions. It is astonishing how the 
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periodical literature is on the inerease throughout the civilized world. 
_ There is mueh good in it, but our eyes should not be shut against its 
dangers. Nothing but mews was the doom of the Athenians, and 
with us it discourages solid learning and endangers independent judg- 
ment. As Christians, and especially as preachers, we should become 
first of all intimate friends with God and adepts in His mysteries. 
In making God’s thoughts and plans, the laws of His kingdom, our 
personal property and intellectual delight, we may become heralds 
ef God’s visitation to men.—The haughtiness of these philosophers 
is disclosed in the exclamation of some of them. What would this 
babbler say ? which was neither polite nor dignified language. The 
remark of some, “He seemeth to be a setter forth of strange gods ”’ 
is characteristic too (verse 18). The Greek term is also eon- | 
temptible “strange (or foreign) demons.” “And they took hold 
of him,” seems to imply that they laid their hands on Paul and 
thus forced him ; they did not simply ask Paul to follow them, but 
had him taken into their power and brought him unto the Areopagus, 
saying, “ May we know what this new teaching is, which is spoken 
by thee ? For thou bringest certain strange things to our ears; 
we would know therefore what these things mean” (verses 19. 20). 
So much was clear to the Athenians that Paul preached something 
different from what they were accustomed to, but we may suppose 
that they were really in truth when stating that they had understood 
nothing at all of what Paul had proclaimed to them. Paul certainly 
spoke in plain Greek ; they must have understood his language, 
but filled with their own wisdom and accustomed to the language of 
the philosophical schools, they were unable to grasp the meaning 
of religious truth. The ideas were strange to them, as they felt no 
religious longings, certainly none of a deeper nature. As it was at 
Athens we find it in China and all over the world. The finest 
sayings of eminent men recorded in books are of no practical value 
if they are not a living power in the hearts of men, which means 
that such sayings must have stirred the conscience and made it 
susceptible for higher truths, if not for the complete truth—ethical 
union with God. ‘Those who collect grains of truth from heathen 
authors to develop them into revealed truth are like those men that 
build on sand—fools, as our Lord calls them. Put all the grains 
together and you only heap up sand. We need a solid rock for our 
foundation, which is Jesus Christ, and He alone, God-man. Neither 
the Stoics, nor the Epicureans, nor the Platonists,,as such, accepted 
Christ ; they all were satisfied with their own wisdom. The two 
schools mentioned in the text mocked at Christ as the saviour from 
death by his victory over it, and the Platonists, who are never 
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mentioned in the New Testament, afterwards attempted a fusion of 
Christian and heathen ideas in Neo-platonism, which was but a 
revival of Heathenism, refined by Christian elements. Such and 
nothing better will be the result in China when the Chinese keep 
their own Confucian or classical ground and take only of Christian 
truth what pleases them. Those who help to effect this il 
carefully examine whether they are serving Christ or the Spirit of 
this world.- Conversion must be the first step, a turning away 
from error to the one true God. If they hawe received the Holy 
Spirit and are guided by Him every day, then it is time to utilize 
the various grains of truth, etc., handed down from antiquity. 
After a Chinaman is filled with the Holy Spirit he may be as 
thorough Chinese as this indwelling spirit pleases or allows. Any 
attempts of foreigners; to accept Chinese elements as divine truth 
to begin with, will cause difficulty beyond difficulties and dissension 
without end among fellow-laborers. 
(To be concluded.) 


Christian Union in China. 
BY REY. JOHN L. NEVIUS. 


GREAT deal has been said and written within the last few 
years with regard to the desirableness of closer union and 
co-operation of Protestant Christians in mission fields. Is it not 
time that-something be done? Feeling very deeply that the time 
for action of some sort has come, and that the General Missionary 
Conference to be held at Shanghai in May next will be an opportune 
occasion in which to inaugurate a movement looking toward 
Christian union, I beg to eall the attention of ‘my brethren in China 
to some thoughts and suggestions relating to this most important 
matter. 

On the very threshold of this subject two important questions 
present themselves, viz.. What is desirable? and, What is practic- 
able? As to both of these questions, there is probably a wide 
difference of opinion. This being the case, extreme or premature 
measures involving radical changes, for which as a body we are not 
prepared, would defeat the very object in view, producing dissen- 
sion and division rather than true Christian union. Is there not, 
however, a common ground where we may all meet, and in perfeet 
accord, and without injury or risk inaugurate a movement which 
may work out beneficent results in the future? We hail with 
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gratitude the: fact that Christians are everywhere drawing closer 
together, and that there is a disposition to minimize differences and 
seek for closer union in Christian fellowship and work. What is 
needed is to give this feeling an outward expression and encourage 
and foster its development. In the home lands the yearning after 
this practical outward realization of the communion of saints is 
obstructed and resisted by denominational divisions which have 
there crystalized into permanent forms, and do not readily yield to 
new influences. Christianity in China is in its formative state, and 
great is the responsibility which we, as salentonertes, sustain in 
moulding its future type and character. 

The denominational divisions in Christian lands are embodi- 
ments of human interpretations of the same divine revelation. The 
question as to which one accords best with the teaching of Scripture, 
and is best adapted to the conditions and wants of the Church ; or 
whether any one of them is the best which could be devised, need 
not now be considered. The arguments which would prove that 
the denominational forms of Christian countries are suited to those 
countries might at the same time prove them to be unsuited to the 
Church in heathen lands, where the circumstances are so widely 
different. 

Sanguine enthusaists may long to see constitutional and republic- 
an forms of civil government like those which have conferred such 
inestimable blessings on Western lands introduced at once in China, 
India and Africa, and may be disposed to consider seriously which 
form of constitutional government is best for these nations, that 
adopted by England, Germany, the United States or Japan. Will 
we not all agree, however, in regarding such a scheme as at present 
chimerical? All of these forms of constitutional government pre- 
suppose a great intellectual and moral transformation, without 
which their introduction would probably work only injury and 
disappointment. Introduced inopportunely or prematurely, they 
might prove the worst systems of government, which could be 
devised. The Bible enjoins civil government as a divine institution, 
and lays down the principles on which it should be based, but it 
prescribes no fixed and unvarying form of civil government. So 
the divine wisdom is conspicuously displayed in the Bible in its not 
presenting any fully developed and fixed form of outward Church 
organization, but only general principles and commands, capable of 
ready adaptation to the Church’s environment and different stages 
of development. The Bible sanctions the use of all the forms or 
systems of Church government now prevailing in the West, but 
does not lend itself to the exclusive support of any. These systems 
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are characterized not so much by errors as by defects. They are 
narrow and exclusive, presenting and exaggerating one or more of 
the injunctions of Scripture, regardless of others of equal import- 
ance. How unfortunate that the excellencies of all are not 
harmonized into one system and made the panoply, offensive and 
defensive, of one united Church of our one common Lord! When the 
edict of the first council at Jerusalem was promulgated it was sent 
forth to the world, not in the name of a Presbytery, or a council of - 
believers, or a Bishop, or a convocation of Bishops. The decree 
was that of the Apostles, and elders, and the whole Church. 

The essential and permanent office established in the Church 
was that of elder or overseer. The two great functions of this office 
are teaching and ruling, but in the execution of these functions a 
wide discretion is left to the Church in adapting modes of teaching 
and ruling to times and circumstances, so as to subserve the great 
end that “all things be done to edification,” “in decency and 
order.” In Apostolic times the circumstances of the Church requi- 
red not only elders, but apostles, and also deacons administering the 
temporal in conjunction with the spiritual affairs of the Church ; 
and also pastors, exhorters and teachers ; while the laity or brethren 
(or, as they were then called, saints) took a prominent part in the 
administration of the affairs of the Church, even to the extent of 
judging of the ministerial qualifications and authority of their 
teachers. These elements of Church organization are now regarded 
as necessarily incompatible, belonging to separate and antagonistic 
systems. They were not so regarded in early times. Should we 
not then make them the basis of union, and not reasons for division, 
thus presenting that unity in diversity, the beauty and utility of 
which are so characteristic of all God’s works. 

Your readers are no doubt familiar with the able srticles on on 
missionary union, by Dr. Williamson and Mr. Muirhead ; and also 
the excellent papers from Rev. N. J. Plumb, and “B. C. D.” and 
* A Young Missionary,” suggesting practical measures for union and 
co-operation, which have fat time to time appeared in the columns 
of the Recorder. These articles, and the manner in which they 
have been received, give encouragement to hope that this desire for 
union is general. 

Three modes of union present themselves—co-operation; confed- 
eration ; and organic union. Of these the first and most simple is 
in my opinion probably the only one which is practicable or 
desirable at present. Allow me to present the following plan, 
embodying the suggestions of the papers above referred to, with 
some additions also simply by way of suggestion in order to bring 
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this subject practically before us; hoping that it may at least, by 
exciting earnest thought and prayer, help to prepare us for acting 
intelligently and wisely when we meet in Conference. The plan 
may be outlined as follows :— 

1.—The formation of an organization, which might be called 
“The Christian Union” or “ China Christian Union.” 

_ 2.—The doctrinal basis of union, the Apostles’ Creed. 

3.—The bond of union, our Saviour’s “ New Commandment ”’ of 
_ Christian love, so interpreted as to embrace and give cordial 
toleration to all the doctrinal, ecclesiastical and liturgical differences 
_of the Protestant bodies now laboring in China; our motto being, 
“In things essential, unity ; ; things doubtful, liberty ; ; in all things 


charity.” 
4,—A standing executive committee chosen from the different 


missionary societies in China, each body continuing its representation 
as long as it regards its co-operation in this union as promotive of 
the best interests of the Church ; this committee to meet for the 
transaction of business annually, 3 

5.—The Recorder, and some Chinese periodical, placed under 
the control of the “ Christian Union” and adopted by it as its 
official organs. 

6.—Matters of administration, not ‘ait committed to the 
discretion of the executive committee, to be determined by a three- 
fourths vote of the members of the executive committee acting 
under instruction from the missions which they represent. 

7.—Provision for local committees to attend to affairs of merely 
local interest. 

8.—General conferences of the Christian Union to be called by 
the executive committee acting under instructions from the Missions 
which it represents. 

9.—Further rules for effecting a closer union, to be adopted 

only by a vote of four-fifths of the members of the General Con- 
ference. 

Practical matters of pressing importance, such as the following, 
might at once be committed to the executive committee :— 

1.—All questions of territorial divisions, and other affairs 
relating to harmony and co-operation between the different bodies 
represented in the committee. 

2.—The securing of a common version of the Bible. : 

3.—Such other matters as might be deemed desirable by the 


Conference. 
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Correspondence, 


MISSION STATISTICS. 
To the Editor of 
“Tap Cainese Recorper.” 


‘Dear Str: In my letter, which 
appears in the current number of 
the Recorder, there is a misprint 
(vide page 89 as printed). It 
reads :— 

Income of Wesleyan Missionary. 
Society for 1878—£163,821.12.0. 

Members directly and indirectly 
connected with society=147,103. 

Cost for communicant=£} near- 
ly. It ought to be £1}. 


Canton, February 25th, 1890, 


FRIENDLY PROCLAMATIONS. 
To the Editor of 
Carnest RECORDER.” 


Dear Str: In 
Treaties, the Chinese government 
has made certain regulations in 
reference to Chinese Christians and 
the work of missionaries in the 
interior. From time to time import- 
ant proclamations, based upon these 
regulations, have been issued by 
friendly officials. In cases of dif- 
ficulties in the interior, specimens 
of friendly proclamations, issued by 
high Mandarins, would prove far 
more eflicient than any reference to 
foreign Treaties. 


addition to the 


If any one possesses copies of 
such proclamations and will be 
good enough to forward me one, 
it is my intention to publish a few 
of the best, and in return I will 
= a printed copy when publish- 
ed. 
Address, Timoruy Ruicnarp, 
Tientsin. 


To the Editor of 


“Tre Cuiness Recorper.” 


Dear Sir: In an article in the 
March number of your .magazine 
I refer to Mr. Fryer “ following the 
native topsy-turvy system of writ- 
ing.” If there had been printed 


what was written after these words 


“Ltle S | =” it would have 


been clearthat my incidental indict- 
ment was against the use of Chinese 
instead of Arabic nnmerals, and the 
writing of the denominator of frac- 
tions above the numerator. I 
should be the last in the world to 
seem to throw the slightest discredit 
upon the whole series of Mr. Fryer’s 
translations, which I regard as 
unexcelled in their healthy effect 
on the general education of Chinese 
in the science of the West. 


I am, etc., 
W. T. A. Barser. 


Our Cable. 


THE CHINESE SCIENTIFIC AND INDUST- 
RIAL MAGAZINE Hip). 
Frienps of progress in China will 
be glad to learn of the resuscitation 
of this valuable magazine, after a 
suspension of several years. We 
note that it appears now as a quar- 

terly and not monthly as before. 


Three prefaces by distinguished 


_Chinamen commend the magazine 


to the attention of the literary 
classes. 

In the first of these, by H. E. 
Hsieh, Minister to Great Britain, 
there are one or two good hits at 
the contempt shown by Chinese 
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scholars for mechanical skill. ‘ Chi- 
nese scholars are ashamed to talk 
about labor and the profits thereof, 
but Westerners delight to converse 
about manufactures and are always 
seeking to multiply and improve 


| them.” 


“The disgrace of the Chinese 
scholar is that he does not know 
beans” (“— ey .””) 

“Our Chinese scholars know 
doctrine, but despise affairs.” “ The 
mistake which the Chinese artizan 
makes is that he learns his trade 
without understanding the prin- 
ciples that underlie it.” 

The lithographic portrait of Feng, 
Taotai, will be admired by the 
Chinese as a specimen of the 
photo-lithographic process, and by 


foreigners as a typical face of the 


fat-salaried mandarin who is free 
from worldly cares and therefore 
happy. The illustrated description 
of mechanical apparatus, with prices 
quoted, seerns to be somewhat of 
the nature of an advertisement. 
There is a valuable article on Rail- 
ways and Railroad Construction, 


- giving estimates of expense per 


mile, under varying conditions. 
This article will be of practical 
importance as China's railroad 
enterprizes are carried forward. 
An illustration of a railroad 
train, bearing the ‘inscription 
‘Shanghai to Woosung,”’ is a relic 
of departed glory, rather discourag- 
ing to contemplate, and over which 


the apostles of science may well 


shed a tear. But we trust the 
reappearance of this old picture 


may be typical of the revival of 
yailroad enthusiasm in the heart 


of China’s rulers, and that the 
Gospel of Science may at last be as 


successful as the Gospel of the 
Cross. 

The elaborate articles on Silk 
Culture in Japan and China, by Mr. 
Kleinwachter, show much hard 
work and patient investigation. 
One could wish that the practical 
results of these studies might be 
printed in the form of a few simple 
rules and freely distributed among | 
the silk growers. This could easily 
be done through the merchants, as 


they receive the silk from the . 


farmers. | 

There are interesting illustrations 
of the Sphymograph and Phono- — 
graph, which will only confirm the 
native reader in the coviction that 
the foreigner is in league with the 
devil, and that this wisdom is not 
from above. 

Sanitary science is so indefinite 


and intangible a thing in Western 


countries, and its theories so dif- 


‘ficult of adoption, because of the 


abject poverty of the Chinese, that 
it seems almost a waste of mental 
force to attempt to instruct them in 
this department. The Chinese 
system of surface drainage and 
immediate removal by scavengers 
of garbage and night-soil, while 
not the most pleasant way, may 
after all be the best and safest. 

I have no time to review further 
this excellent quarterly, but will 
close by saying that the Chinese 
literati will feel rather humiliated 
to be compelled to sit at the feet of 
a Western barbarian and learn the 
first principles of the evolution of 
the Chinese language (see article 
No. 20 by Dr. Edkins.) We wish 
Mr. Fryer and, his coadjators the 
most abundant success in this new 
campaign of scientific propa- 
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gandism. Give us anything that 
will humble the crown of pride! 

—— L. 
We acknowledge with thanks 
the receipt of the Report of the 
Alice Memorial Hospital, Hong- 
kong, for 1889, showing a total of 
16,828 visits of out-patients and 
569 of in-patients. There seems to 
be a strong medical and surgical 
staff, all under the care of Dr. 
J.C. Thomson, Medical Missionary 
Superintendent. 


HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURGCH.* 


Tuert has jast issued from the 
native press on the great book 
street of Peking the Lin Li Ch‘ang 
(3 FR), ® work which is worthy 
of more than a passing notice. It 
is the ripe fruit of years of hard 
labor given to the study of the his- 
torical periods of which it treats. 
The author, Rev. D. Z. Sheffield, 
is largly engaged in the training of 
young men for the ministry, and 
these volumes are the result of 
labors in that direction. It is well 
that such labor should be embodied 
in a permaneut form. Native 
preachers will find these volumes a 
desideratum, giving them in concise 
and intelligible language a consist- 
ent and satisfactory account of the 
first six hundred years of Christian 
history. The author designs that 
these four volumes shall cover only 
the first period of Church history, 
extending to the end of the sixth 
century. It is bis purpose, as stated 
in the preface, to follow this issue, 
when time and strength permit, 
 * B & RR, by Rev. D. Z. 


T‘ungchou. Price, $1.00 per t‘ao of 4 
volumes. 


OUR BOOK TABLE, — 
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with another volume. or volumes, 
embracing the other periods of 
Charch history ; the second period 
extending to the Great Reform- 
ation, and the third period bringing 
the history down to the present 
time. These works will form a 
permanent addition to the Christian 
literature in China. The author 
has wisely decided to employ a 
medium wen-li style, thus making 
his work comprehensible to the 
great mass of Christian readers. 
It is certainly to be deprecated that 
so many books, valuable in them- 
selves and representing ripe scholar- 
ship and great industry, should be 
locked up in the high wen-li which, 
practically, shuts them off from the 
great body of native readers. A 
desire to satisfy the highly intel- 
lectual few, who are seldom satisfied 
even with the best, should be sacri- 
ficed to the broader purpose to 
reach the larger and more desirable 
number. This work is in no wise 
a translation. Subjects have been 
selected with reference to the needs 
of the hoped for readers. Dr. 
Schaff’s monumental work on 
Church history has been the chief. 
authority ‘consulted. ‘The Chinese 
student will be pleased to read here 
how the Christian Church survived 
the great persecutions, launched 
against it by the most powerful 
nation on the earth. He will dis- 
cern the rise of the great hierarchy, 
known as the Roman Catholic 
Charch. Perhaps the most valuable 
to the thoughtful student will be the 
fourth volaume,in which are discussed 
the great controversies of the fourth 
and fifth centuries; and how out 
of these bitter discussions there 
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came the great essential doctrines 
of our common faith, namely, the 
Trinity and the doctrine of the 
two-fold nature of Christ. The 
reverent student cannot but dis- 
cover in this history the provident- 


ial hand of God, guiding those - 


great Ecumenical Councils and 
bringing them amid the strife of 
tongues to those wise decisions 
which the Universal Church ap- 
poves to-day. 

We welcome this book as an 
addition to the preparations already 
making for advanced Christian 
Work in China. It will supply a 
felt need and should receive a 
cordial greeting from all those who 
seek to instruct our rapidly develop- 
ing Churches in the great princi- 
ples which underlie their structure. 

W.S. A. 


AUTHORS AGAIN REQUESTED TO SEND IN 
SOME ACCOUNT OF THEIR BOOKS. 
In our January number we in- 
serted a request that authors would 
send in a notice of the books which 
they have published during the 
past twenty years, in order to have 
- as complete a catalogue as possible 
for presentation at the General 
Conference. Very few have respond- 
ed to this request, so we beg to 
repeat our notice. The brother 
who has taken this task in hand is 
spending a great deal of labor 
upon it, and it seems ungrateful in 
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authors not to help him as far as 
lies in their power. | 

We hope, therefore, for the sake 
of their own works as well as for 
the general benefit, that writers 
will forward such information as 
is desired as soon as possible, ad- 
dressed “ General Conference Cata- 
logue,” care of Presbyterian Mis- 
sion Press, Shanghai. 


We are informed on reliable author- . 
ity that Bishop Schereschwsky has 
completed the revision of his 
translation of the Old Testament 
into the Mandarin, and is busily 
engaged in preparing a version in 
simple wén-li, based on this 
Mandarin version. His version of 
the Psalms in “easy wen” was 
published in 1881. His ability as 
a translator of the Scriptures and 
his qualifications for this work are 
well known. 


Tue Mission Press has recently 
issued an edition of a book on the 
Roman Catholics, entitled FR # 
# IF, by Dr. Nevius, called forth 
by the troubles occasioned by the 
interference on the part of the 
Roman Catholics with Protestant 
converts in the province of Shan- 
tung. We hope to notice the book 
more extensively next month. 
Meanwhile it is to be had at the 
Presbyterian Mission Press. Price 
7 cents per copy. 


in 
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Gditorial Hotes and Rissionary Hetws. 


‘WORK AMONG THE BOAT PEOPLE. 
THe boat population of Canton is 


_ estimated at one hundred thousand, 


but this, I think, is an over esti- 
mate. It is composed of two classes, 
the Tan-ka or true boat people, and 
the Chinese who have their ancest- 
ral temples on shore. ‘The latter 
are simply Chinese, who make their 
living on the water. They work 
the larger boats, which are generally 
known by the name of the districts 
from which the boatmen come, as, 
the Ho-tau, Lo-lung and Tsz-tung 
boats. The Tan-ka live in the 
smaller boats, which go shorter dis- 
tances—the sam-pans and the ma- 
lang or “slipper boats.’”” These 
pedple are probably descendants of 
the aboriginal tribes who occupied 
Southern China before the advent 
of the Lai-man or Chinese race. 
Dr. Ball, who made a special study 
of the mythology and customs of 
the Cantonese, states that they 


have different idols from those 


worshipped by the landsmen, and it 
is well known that some of their 
marriage and funeral customs are 
different. Though intermixed a 


great deal with the Chinese there is 


every reason to believe that they 


were originally of a different race. 
The Chinese look down upon them 
and say, probably with truth, that 
morality is at a very low ebb among 


them. Some of them send their 


children to school, but they are 
generally quite ignorant and very 
superstitious. 

That such a large population 
should exist at our very doors 


- should certainly awaken our earn- 


est thought. They have not, how- 
ever, been entirely neglected. As 
far as I know the first effort to 
reach them, as such, was made by 
Rev. I. J. Roberts, of the Southern 
Baptist Mission. He rented a large 
boat and fitted it up for a floating 
chapel that he might reach the 
boat people. This boat was attack- 
ed by a mob and sunk on May 
24th, 1847. | 

In 1873 Mrs. Graves, also of the 
Southern Baptist Mission, made 
an effort to reach the boat children. 
She had a Sunday school for them 
at Tsang-sha on Sunday afternoon. 


‘Some fifteen or twenty came quite 


regularly. They were given color- 
ed pictures as reward cards for 
attending for several Sundays in 
succession and learned hymns and 
listened to Bible stories from the 
“peep of day.” This continued for 
several months, when we moved to 
another locality, and the work was 
necessarily given up. 

The children of the boat people 
have frequently come to Christian 
schools and have thus learned 
something of the Gospel. 

The other class of the boat popula- 
tion, those whose families often 
reside on shore, can often read a 
little and have been well supplied 
with Christian books and have heard 
much Gospel truth from mission- 
aries and their assistants, who have 
hired their boats for country tours. 
Efforts have also been made from 
time to time to supply them with 
Christian Scriptures and Tracts. 
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The boat people are generally 
industrious and cleanly, though 
their morals are loose. The men 
are mostly gamblers, and many of 
the women are not chaste. Opium- 
smoking is also quite prevalent 
among the men. 

Some systematic effort should be 
made to reach these people. Per- 
haps a floating school might be 
tried, or the experiment of having a 
floating chapel among them might 
be repeated. Certainly something 
should be tried to relieve us of the 
charge of neglecting so numerous a 


body of our fellow men. 
R. H. Graves, D.D. 


NOTES FROM CANTON. 
Tut last Recorder spoke of the 
electric light for Canton. The 
plant bas already arrived and, if 
report is correct, will soon be in 
use. 

Another innovation we do not 
remember to have seen noticed in 
print. It is that of wheel passage 
boats. Some enterprizing China- 
man, six or seven years ago, puta 
stern wheel. on his passage boat, 
and then employed 16 men to turn 
it by the tread-wheel process. 
Two or three others followed his 
example and found they could go 
one-half faster than in the usual 
way. In about three years, this 
teaching, by example, overcame the 
conservatism of the passage boats 
generally, and they suddenly, as by 
common consent, appeared with the 
stern wheel. All that is needed 
now is to put small steam engines 
in the place where the sixteen men 
work, and we have steam naviga- 
tion on all our rivers. A step has 
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been made in this direction by 
employing steam launches to a 
limited extent to tow the passage 
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boats. The bearing all this has 


upon missionary work is that in 
some directions missionaries visit- 
ing their stations need not spend 
over half the time in travelling that 
was formerly necessary. 

The educational department of 
mission work is here receiving some- 
thing of the additional interest and 
effort which its importance de- 
mands. The English Wesleyan 
Mission last year put upasubstan- 
tial building for their higher 
educational work, and the character 
and ability of those in charge 
guarantee that efficient work will 
be done in it. A commodious build- 
ing for the same purpose is now 
being erected by the American 
Presbyterian Mission. It will pro- 
bably be ready for occupation soon 
after the middle of the year. 


Ir would possibly be thought pre- 
sumptious if a missionary were to 
write on the “ Model Merchant” or 
the “ Model Editor,” but perhaps 
it was all right for Mr. Balfour, 
formerly editor of the North-Ohina 
Daily News, to write on the “ Model 
Missionary.” Mr. Balfour certainly 
writes not without observation, and 
the missionaries will be glad to read 
what a layman has to say as to the 
kind of a man he ought to be. 
The ‘‘ Model Missionary” will cer- 
tainly welcome every candid critic- 
ism from whatever source and be — 
grateful for instruction and advice. 
The missionary question is assum- 
ing unusual proportions at home, 
both in England and America, a 
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fact in which every lover of mis- 
sions will rejoice, even though some 
of the criticisms are hostile. We do 
not fear the light. We only desire 
to be understood, not ignored nor 
misrepresented. 


Mk. Soothill writes from Wenchow, 
Feb. 19th, 1890 :—I made a mis- 
take in writing Jj; it should be 
FF. The Society is known here as 
the  # @. 


No doubt the General Conference 
in May will be increasingly occupy- 
ing the minds of the missionaries 
as the time approaches, and there- 
fore it is only fitting that we should 
report progress. And we are hap- 


py we can bear out our statement, 


last month, that “the pulse of our 
brethren beats with increasing 
warmth as the day draws near.” 

In response to the invitation of 
the sub-committee they have re- 
ceived up to date as many as 100 
names of friends who intend to 
be present; and judging from var- 
ious circumstances they feel justified 
in believing there will be probably 
another hundred from the various 
societies. 

These names do not include any 
of the members of the China In- 
land Mission, who are to have a 
Conference of their own, either 
before or after the General Con- 
ference, of which they will 
also of course be members. Some- 
where about one hundred of their 
missionaries are expected, so that 
the total members of the General 
Conference will not likely be less 
than 300. 
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Among the names which have 
already been received is a large 
proportion of our senior mission- 
aries. The Uonference is likely 
therefore to be not only large but 
fruitful, as we can now reckon on 
the mature views of many of our 
ablest and most experienced men. 

As many as 38 essays are also in 
hand, and are being printed, with 
the view of their being carefully 
studied beforehand, in order that 
the discussions may be as _profit- 
able as possible and not mere off- 
hand expressions of opinion. 

The sub-committee are taking 
active steps to provide accommoda- 
tion for their guests. A committee 
of ladies has been formed, consist- 
ing of representative ladies belong- 
ing to the three English Churches 
in Shanghai, and they are to en- 
deavor to find out who in their 
respective congregations are willing 
to receive friends during the session 
of the Conference. Arrangements 
also will be made for providing tif- 
fin in the settlement for any whose 
residence may be too far away. 

Several missionaries have express- 
ed a desire to be provided with 
house-accommodation only, saying 
they would gladly bring their own 
servants and impedimenta. Accord- 
ingly the committee have resolved 
to secure one or two large empty 
houses, into which they will place 
tables, chairs, stoves, etc., and in 
this way they will be able to meet 
courageously all demands, no matter 
how many come. 

In due time notice will be sent 
to all who have applied as to 
where and how they will be enter- 
tained. Meantime we would earn- 
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estly renew our request that our 
brethren throughout China will 
make this Conference a matter of 
constant prayer to the Great Head 
of the Church that He may vouch- 
safe abundant blessings. 


In reply to several correspondents 
_ we may state that the committee 

of arrangements decided that the 
“Term question” should not be 
discussed by the Conference. In 
regard to a uniform Bible this is 
open to deliberation, but we un- 
derstand that there is to be a 
proposal for an “ Annotated Bible” 
ona limited scale, both in wen-li 
and Mandarin which, if adopted, 
would likely stop the battle of the 
versions, allay the term controversy 
and be the uniform Bible for 
China. 


‘Repvucep fares will be allowed on 


the steamers for those attending the 


May Conference, to remain in force 
three months from date of issue. 


Tux following is a list of the 
names of those who have already 
signified their intention of being 
present at the coming Conference, 


May 7th. This does not include - 


the members of the Inland Mission, 
the names of which have not yet 
reached us, but of whom there will 
probably be about one hundred. 
Those expecting to be present, but 
who have not yet sent in their 
names, will confer a favor on the 
committee by communicating with 
Dr. A. Williamson, Rev. G. F. 
Fitch, or Rev. J. Stevenson :— 
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Rev. A. P. Happer, D.D. 

Dr. and Mrs. J. G. Kerr: 

Miss Vaughan. 

Rev. W. J. McKee and wife. 
Rev. D. McIver and wife. | 
Miss Falconer. 

Rev. W. H. Watson. 

Rev. V. F. Partch and wife. y 
Rev. W, J. McKee and wife. 
Rey. C. Leaman and wife. 
Rev. R. E. Abbey and wife. 
Rev. H. Corbett, D.D. 

Rev. D. W. Nichols and wife. 
Dr. R. H. Graves. | 
Rev. L. D. Wishard and wife. 
Rev. J. R. Goddard and wife. 
Rey. J. C. Gibson. 

Rev. T. Barclay. 

Dr. A. Lyall and wife. 

Rev. Geo. Muller (Epgland.) 
Prof. 'Twing (U. 8. A.) 

Dr. N. 8. Hopkins and wife. . 
Rev. L. W. Pilcher, D.D. and wife. 
Rev. E. T. Williams. 

Dr. W. E. Maclin. 

Rev. F. E. Meigs. 

Rev. A. F. H. Saw. 

Rev. E. P. Hearnden. 

Rey. Hunt. 

Rey. Arnold. 

Miss V. C. Murdock. 

Rev. 8. Thorne and wife. 
Dr. H. T. Whitney. : 
Rev. H. Blodgett, D.D. 
Rey. A. H. Smith and wife. 
Rev. ©. Goodrich and wife. 
Rev. W. T. A. Barber. 

W. H. Grant (London.) 
Rev. R. T. Bryson and wife. 
Rev. Wm. H. Lacy. 

Rev. J. R. Hykes and wife. 
Rev. J. Jackson and wife. 
Rev. J. Banbury and wife. 
Miss G. Howe. 

Rev. E. 8. Little and wife. 
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Rev. J. L. Stuart and wife. 

Miss Wilson. 

Misses Talmage (2). 

Miss Johnson. 

Rev. J. L. Nevius, D.D. 

Rev. C. Hartwell. 

Miss E. Stewart. 

Miss E. Inveen. 

Miss H. Corbin. 

Rev. H. Hargreaves. 

Rev. W. Bridie. 

Rev. D. L. Gifford and wife (Korea). 
Rev. F. Ohlinger and wife (Korea). 
Dr. S. R. Hodge and 3 others 
| (Hankow). 

Rev. J. 8. Adams and wife. 

Rev. R. M. Mateer. 

Mrs. T. P. Crawford. 

Rev. G. P. Bostick. 

Rev. N. J. Plumb. 

Rey, W. F. Walker. 

Rev. L. H. Gould. 
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Rev. G. L. Mason and wife. 
Rev. H. H. Lowry and wife. 
Rev. D. Z. Shefficld and wife. 
Mrs. J. E. Walker and daughter. 
Rev. J. C. Garritt. 
Rev. J. H. Judson and wife. 
Rev. G. Reid. 

Rev. Chas. Shaw. 

Miss K. C. Woodhull. 

Rev. L. N. Chappell and wife. 
Rev. 8. Couling. 

Rev. R. C. Forsyth and wife. 
Rev. J. Goforth and wife. 
Rev. W. H. Murray. 

Rev. D. N. Lyon. 

Dr. Wright (London). 

Rev. P. W. Pitcher. 

Miss Miller. 

Rey. F. M. Price. 

Dr. C. W. Mateer. 

Dr. S. A. Hunter. 
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Biary of Ebents 


February, 1890. 


14th,—Revival of the Chinese Scientific 
and Industrial Magazine, by Mr. John 
of the Kiangnan Arsenal, Shang- 


_ 24th.—A sharp shock of earthquake 
felt at Yokohama, Japan, 


26th.—An engagement between the 
Chinese troops and the Formosan sava- 
ges. Chinese lost 1 colonel and 200 men 
killed, 50 rifles were captured by the 


savages. 
March, 1890, 


Srd.—Loss of the N. Y. K. s. 8. Yetchiu 
Maru on the Rattler Rocks soon after 
leaving Hakodadi, Japan. No lives lost. 

6th.—BSerious attempt to stir up a 

anti-Christian and anti-foreign ex- 
citement at Wuchang. The city flooded 
with ubscene and inflammatory placards, 
calling upon the populace to exterminate 
the foreigners. 
8th.—Conflict between French troops 
and rebels at Giao-Chuong, Tonkin, which 


in the far Gast, 


lasted three hours. The entire band of 
80 pirates destroyed. French lost three 
killed and three wounded. 

10th.—100 persous killed by the burst- 
ing of the boiler of the s, s. Gungio Maru, 
while on a voyage between Otaru and 
Masuke. 

12th.—At Amoy, an honorary flag pre- 
sented to Capt. Hogg, of s, 8, Fooksang, 
by the high officials of the province, for 
saving the lives of sixteen Chinese at sea 
during a heavy gale. 

15th.— From Hongkong Telegraph :— 
Corea, having appointed one Pak Chay. 
soon as ambassador to the Courts of 
Europe, the Chinese Resident Yuan, on 
behalf of the Chinese Government, has 

tested, claiming that such envoy can 

Sdemeatehed only by the express per- 
mission of the Emperor of China. 

19th.—'T wo severe shocks of earthquake 
felt at Kobe and Osaka, Japan. 

26th.—Opening of the Third National 
Industrial Exhibition at Yokohama, Ja- 


pan, by H. M. the Emperor in person. 
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